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which hasty andan'atx^urate observers wiU find as dif- 
ficult to distH>|guiish^ £ts to discern Pinchbeck's metal 
from genvH^e'^old at the first transient glance. To 
the end, therefore, that the ideas of our fine gentle- 
men' liiay be somewhat more precisely adjusted upon 
this, important article, I shall venture to assert, that 
, t]ie fifst thing necessary for those who wish to acquire 
•'./^''ttnie taste is, to prepare their minds by an early 
'•pursuit and love of moral order, propriety, and all the 
rational beauties of a just and well regulated conduct. 

True taste, like good breeding in behaviour, seems 
to be the easiest thing in nature to attain ; but yet, 
where it does not grow spontaneously, it is a plant, 
of all others the most difiicult to cultivate. It must 
* be sown upon a bed of virgin-sense, and kept jier- 
fectly clean of every weed that may prevent or retard 
its growth. It was long erroneously thought to be 
an exotic ; but experience has convinced us that it 
will bear the cold of our most northern provinces. 
I could produce instances to confirm this assertion, 
ttom almost every county of Great Britain and Ire« 
land. 

The folly is, that every man thinks himself capable 
of arriving at perfection in this divine accomplish- 
ment: but nature hath not dispensed her gifts in 
Buch profusion. There is but one sun to illuminate 
our earth, while the stars that twinkle with inferior 
lustre are innumerable. Thus those great geniuses 
that are the perfect models of true taste are ex- 
tremely rare, while thousands daily expose them- 
selves to ruin and ridicule by vain and awkward 
imitations. 

Perhaps to arrive at taste in one single branch of 
polite refinement might not be altogether so fruitless 
an aipbition ; but the absurdity is, to aim at an uni- 
versal taste. Now this will best appear by observihff 
what iiumbers miscarry even in the most confined 
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who akn at it in literary compositions; and gain at 
most the character of intruding authors. 

However^ this general pursuit of taste has its 
uses; those numbers who go in quest of it^ where it 
is nerer to be founds serve at least as so many marks 
that teach us to avoid steering the same unsuccessful 
course. 

^ The plain truth of the matter is^ a house filled 
with fine pictures, the sideboard loaded with massy 
plate^ the splendid eauipage, with all the hey-dukes, 
pages, and servants tiiat attend it, do not entitle the 
possessor to be called a man of taste: they only bring 
with them either anxiety or contempt to those whose 
rank and fortunes are not equal to such ostentation. 
1 will be bold to say, therefore, notwithstanding some 
of your readers win doubtless look upon me as an un- 
polished Vandal, that the best instance any man can 
Sive of his taste, is to show that he has too much 
elicacy to relish any thing so low and little as the 
purchase of superfluities at another's cost, or with his 
own ruin. At least the placid satisfaction of that 
man's hes^rt who prudently measures his expenses, and 
confines his desires within the circle of his annual re- 
venue, begets that well-ordered disposition of mind^ 
without which it is impossible to merit the character 
of a man of just refined taste. 
. Certain it is, that he best discovers the justness of 
, his taste who best knows how to pursue and secure 
the most solid and lasting happiness. Now where 
shall we look lor this, with so much probability of 
finding it, as in temperance and tranquillity of 
mind, in social and domestic enjojrments? Are not 
these the first and most essential objects of taste i^ 
Certainly they are; and when a man has once ac- 
quired these, he may, if fortune and nature have 
properly qualified him, launch out into a more ex- 
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puDit]r> Jie Would no more be capaUe of oommittiiig 
a low or a base action^ than of admitting a vile per^: 
formanc^e into his noUe collection of painting and 
sculpture. His just taste of the fine arts^ and his 
exquiot^ delicacy in moral conduct^ are but one and 
the same senae^ exerting itself upon different objects; 
a love of beauty^ order^ and propriety^ extended to 
all their various intellectual and visible exhibitions. 
Accordingly Philalethes is cpnsistent in every part 
of his character. You see the same elegant end 
noble simplicity, the same correct and judicious way 
of thinking, expressed in his dress> his equipage, his 
furniture, nis gardens, and l^is actions. 

How different is Micio from Philalethes!. Yet 
Micio would be thought a man of taste. But the 
misfortune is, he has not a heart for it. I say a 
heart, however odd the expression may sound : for 
ais a celebrated aqcient has defined an orator to be 
nir bonus dicendi periiw, so I must insist upon it,, 
that a good heart is an essential ingredient tO: form 
a good taste. When I see Mido, therefore, dis- 
(upating his health and strength in lewd embraces 
and midnig)it revels; when I see him throwing away 
over night at the gaming table, what he must re- 
vise the next morning to the just clamours of his 
injured tradesmen; I am. not the least surprised at 
his trimmed trees, his unnatural terraces, his French 
tmllage, his Dutch parterres, his Chinese' bells, and 
his tawdry equipage. 

In fiUQ, though every man cannot arrive at the 
perfection of this quality, yet.it may be necessary 
that he should be sufficiently instructed, not to be 
deceived in his judgment concerning the claim of it 
in others. To this end the few following queries 
may be applied with singular advantage, is the 
pretender to.tabte.prpud? Is he a coxcomb? Is he 
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mind <^ mufderen in popish catintriefl^ who; if thejr 
mn into a church after cutting a throat> are secured 
from all danger of punishment. Our English ruffians 
too are frequently safe^ if they can but show a laW'^ 
yer's gown> or a priest's 'cawV My grandmoth^^ 
Lady Pumpkin, was a prudent woman, and, not with- 
out some diificulty, persuaded Sir Josiah to content 
himself with drinking constant bumpers of prosperity 
to the church and state, without tighting duels or 
breaking heads in defence of the British constitu- 
tion. Indeed he might well be content with the 
glory he had obtained, having been once shot through 
the leg, and carrying the marks of seven-and-twenty 
wounds in different parts of his body, all boldly ac- 

Jiuired by single coynbats, in defence of nominal 
iberty, and real loyalty, during King Charles the 
Second's reign. 

My father was returned for a borough in Waleg^ 
in the second parliament of King William* This 
drew him every winter to London; and he never 
took his leave of Sir Josiah without receiving a strict 
isommand to do some brave act, becoming a man of 
honour and a Pumpkin. As he was remarkably an 
obedient son, and indeed as we were all, not only as 
Pumpkins, but as old Britons, very choleric and fiery, 
toy rather scarce ever returned nome without some 
glorious achievement, the heroism of which generally 
nsached Pumpkin-hall before the hero. Of his se* 
yeral exploits^ give me leave only to mention three ; 
not so much in riegard to his honour, as that they 
carry in them some particular and remarkable cir- 
cumstances. 
' There was an intimacy between my father and 
Major Johii Davis of the foot-guards. Their first ac- 
quaintance and friendship had begun when the major 
was quartered at a market-towti near Pumpkin-hall. 
Their regahls had continued towards each other with 
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bats ; but he was unhappily engaged in a duel widi 
a French officer^ who bad taken the wall of him j 
and in that duel he received a wound^ which^ after 
throwing him several months into a languishing^ mi- 
serable condition^ at last proved fatal by ending in a 
mortification. He bore his long illness with amazing 
fortitude; but often expressed an abhorrence of these 
polite and honourable murders ; and wished that he 
might have lived some years longer, only to ham 
shown that he durst not nght. 

I leave you^ Mr. Fitz-Adam, to make your moral 
reflections on these several stories; but I cannot am" 
dude my letter without giving you an account of the 
only duel in which my poor dear husband, Mr. So* 
lomon Muzzy, was engaged; if a man may be said to 
be engaged who was scarce ever awake. 

Mr. Muzzy was very fat, and extremely lethargic; 
To be sure, he had courage sufficient for a major* 
general; but he was not only unwieldy, but so le- 
thargically stupid, that he fell asleep even in musical 
assemblies, and snored in the play-house, as bad, poof 
man I as he used to snore in his bed. However, 
having received many taunts and reproaches from 
my grandfather (who was become by age very tart 
and peevish), he resolved to challenge his own cousin* 
german by the mother's side, Bri^idier Truncheon^ 
of Soho-squai'e. It seems the person challenged fixes 
upon the place and weapons. Truncheon, a deep* 
sighted man, chose Primrose-hill for the field of battle, 
and swords for the weapons of defence. To avoid sus* 
pidon, and to prevent discovery, they were to walk 
together from Piccadilly, where we then lived, to the 
summit of Primrose-hill. Truncheon's scheme took 
effect. Mr. Muzzy was much fatigued and out of 
breath with the walk. However, he drew his sword ; 
and, as he assured me himself, began to attack his 
oourin Truncheon with a valour which must have 
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Ntr. Fiis^AdHni, by jrour meanB^ to do piiMk juslice 
to Mr. Muzxj's charact«r^ and at the •eaine time to 
assure you that I am. 

Sir, 
Your most obliged and obedient 
humble servant, 

Mary Muzzt. 
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For the entertainment of those of my readers who 
love variety, and to oblige those of my correspondents 
whose epistles to me are too short to be published 
sin^y, 1 have set apart tiiis piper for miscellaneous 
productions. 

TO MIU FITZ-ADA3i. 
SIB, 

If you Are a strong4x)died man, be so kind as to 
open your arms to your fair readers, and lift them 
down safely from their high-heeled shoes. I am 
really in pain when I see a pretty woman tottering 
along, uncertain at every step she takes whether she 
shall stand or fall. If the ladies intend by this 
fkshion to display the lev to greater advantage, to be 
sure we are obliged to them ; but I cannot hdp being 
of opinion, that the shortness of the modem petticoat 
might fully answer this desirable purpose. 

Pray, Mr. Fitz- Adam, favour us with your thoughts 
upon this matter ; and if you can reduce this enor« 
mity; and take the ladies down (I will not say in 
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Your paper upon lemnts put me in mind of a 
pa&sa^ in the life t^ the MsngiiU (aftenrards Duke) 
of Onuond, which I beliere trill not be unentertain- 
inx to your readers. 

The marquis h&ring been invited by a French 
nobleman to pass aome days at his bouse in St. Ger- 
maiu en Lmye, in compliance with an inconrenlent 
En^sh custom, kt bis comiitg away, left with the 
M(i£fr« dhiul ten [Ustda, to be distributed amcmgst 
tbe servants. It was all the money be had, nor mA 
be know bow to get credit for more when he reached 
Paris. As be was on the road ruminating on this 
meliindiuly drrurastancc, and contriving how to 
raise a small supply for present use, he was aor- 
priscil at being told by his servant, that the noble- 
man at whose house be had been entertained was be- 
hind, driving furiously, aa if he was desirous of over* 
takinjc him. 

The marquis, it sesms, had scarce left St. Gep< 
main, when tbe distribution of tbe money he had 
(liven nuued a ffreat disturbance amongst the ser- 
vauts i wh<>, esalting their omi service and attend- 
ance, complaiuetl of the Moiirs d'M/ets partialib^. 
The nobluniau, beariug an unusual noise in. bis fa- 
mily, and, upon inquiry- into the matter, finding what . 
it was, tiNik the ton pistoles, and, causing horses to 
be put (o his chariot, made all the baste that was 
]HMMblt> after the Marquis of Omond. The mar- ' 
apiiiii up(>u notice of his approach, got off his horse as 
tha otlH'r quitted his chariot, and advanced to em- 
brakHi hiui witli great Affection and respect; but was 
Htrniigi>l^ aiirpri«etl to iiud a coldness in die nobler 
uiim whidi furbad all embraces till he bad received 
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cdwpiaiii fd Tticf 

with in Uie tio Mcaa, but ¥crf frnAf 

ment, wkidi \m hooie jfcwkd: aai hn^ 

by thfe maofm, ikit kk Uu i fLt kai heca Ml 

cm]ity;dMlieliaid ' * 

agrecdblj in kk life, and ooaid — t kt ■ inii i tfcit 

tke <tiier Aoaid ■imjiiU Aecatiaiy : Aeiili iin 

then toM Um, * Tkat tke kavii^ ten fblnles In ke 

dktriboted 




OMiklke cffsRd ton nan of qndiTf: ^^ ke 

kis own iiet fn n i a wdl, nnd kired dbeni In wait o 

friends as wdl as kimself : tkat ke cnandfii^d 

as a fibprngBt vkn nn^ ke wnannniinfed wilk tke 

cnstons of Fianee, nnd ctr tibwngk 

deemed kfls diskflnoanddeni kii nvn csnnttT; 

wise kis Hiacntine nt dbcNild kam fietinle g any' 

posttikilion : knt as tke case stssd, after kafing 

plained tke naftopecf tkeafidr, ke 

tke mistake kr l e cei f in g kack tke ten 

give mm tke nsmd wtfirficfMn nr 

an nvmircd aftnnt/ Tke manpni 

error, took bade Ins msnef , nad letmned t» Fns 

witk less anxiety ikoiit kis s n fc M rten e e, 

Yoor feadeis, Mr. Fitn-Adtan^ may lean Iran 
ihis story, tkat all onr fikiiwiit are not k miunn d 
fran Frnnoew 

Tonrs, ftc 

K.Z. 

HONOUBSD Sin, 

This is to acquaint yoa tkat I am a gentleman's 
serrant, and that I hare read the letter upon aer- 
rants, signed O. S. in die World of tke 21st of Fe- 
bruary last: andtkongk I admit tke dnrge kroi^^ 
against ns in tkat IcMer to ke tine, namriy, tibat 
tkose wko ka«n nptki^g, to give may go wkiatte fer a 
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cleftD pimte or a glass of wine ; yet I da Mft Hgvea 
that a poor poet (for I am sure lie muat be a poiei 
that wrote that letter; if he had been a gentleman^ 
he would have done as gentlemen do) ; I 8ay» that I 
do not agree that a poor poet has any right to abuse 
those that are his betters. A good serraiit^ and one 
who knows his business^ will endeavour all he can to 
keep low people from intruding at his master's table : 
and yet so far are many of us from holding poeta in 
contempt, that they are always welcome to duiner in 
the hall with the best of us> and have free leave to 
read their verses or sing their songs for Uie entar-* 
tainment of the company. 

If this same Mr. O; S. had been a phOosopher oi: 
a man of deep learning, he misht have had some sort 
of reason to nnd &ult; for it is not to be denied t)iai 
we are a little apt to overlook such sort of gentiy ; 
but not so much because they have nothing to give, 
as from an absence €i mind which we constantly ob» 
serve in these philosophers and men. of deep leamintf^ 
who, if they ask for bread, beer, or wine, are as w^ 
contented with oil, vinegar, <a mustard, or any tlung 
else that happens to be readiest at hand. 

I beg paraon for troubling you with this letter^ 
which is (Hily to set these matters in a dear liglit, 
and to request that you will pubUafi no n^ove ^pemi 
about servants, but let things go on in their ol4 
way ; and in so doing you will oblige us all in ge« 
neral, and in particular. 

Honoured sir. 
Your dutiful servant to command, 

• 

• As I am desirous of being a peace-maker upon aU 
occasions, I shall comply with tne request of this cor*, 
respondent, and conduoe my pc^ier with a hint to fdL 
gentlemen in liveiy, that aa poets, pbilosti)^ihev9^ «b4 
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moi of learnings will be sometinas intruders st tlidr 
masters* taUes^ let them consider them as brethren, 
and treat them with humanity. 
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TO Mft. FITZ-ADAM. 
SfR^ 

Your correspondent in your srxty^third ptmer has, 
I must confess^ shown no less ingenuity than the 
puke de Vironne did wit in his celebrated answer to 
Louis the Fourteenth^ upon that king's asking him 
at table, Mais d ^^uot serf dt lire? La ledurty said 
the duke, fait d tespfit d? ^e vos perdrixjbnt ck mes 
joues. But whatever ne# doctrines these gentlemen 
are pleased to broach, that books are the food of the 
mina, I must beg leave to say, that they hate from 
time immemorial been csiWe^ phtfsicy not food: and 
for this I appeal tb the faihous inscription on the 
Alexandrian library, which I hare placed at the head 
of my letter. Physic for the soul. 

For my own part, 1 can truly say,, that I hare con- 
sidered all books as physic from my earliest youth ; 
and so indeed have most of my school-fellows and 
acquaintance, and nauseated them accordingly : nor 
can any of us at this time endure the sight or touch 
of them, not even a present from the author, unless 
it be as thoroughly gilt as the most loathsome pill, 
or qualified and made palatable by the syrup of a 
dedication. 

c3 
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The mxteentli century produced the greatest num- 
ber of men of the most mrofound erudition : and not* 
withstanding those, of the seventeenth despised Ijbem 
for their laborious application^ it is evident that it 
was owing to those labours that their successors at* 
tained knowledge with so much ease. 

Towards the end of the last centuij, some pos* 
sessed^ and many affected^ a pure taste m literature; 
and setting up ror a standard the writings of the aur 
cients^ very liberally rewarded those who imitated 
them the nearest in chastity of composition. But ne 
sooner had Monsieur Galland translated the Arabian 
Tales, than the whole French nation ran mad, and 
would never after read any thing but wretched imi- 
tations of their most wild extrsuragancies ; for it ought 
to be observed, that some of those original stories 
contain useful morals and well-drawn pictures from 
common life : and it may be to those stories, perhaps, 
that we owe that species of writing which is at once 
80 entertaining and instructive ; and in which a very 
eminent wit, to the honour of this nation, has shown 
himself so incomparably superior in drawing natural 
characters. But these were not the parts which had 
the fortune to please ; the enchantments, the monsters 
and transformations engaged all their attention : in- 
somuch that the &mou8 Count Hamilton, with a 
pleasant indignation at this folly, wrote a tale of 
wonders, with design to ridicule these idle books by 
an aggravated imitation: but with an effect so di- 
rectly contrary to his intention, that to this day 
France is contmually producing Uttle pieces of thak 
extrava^t turn ; wnue England, that land of liberty, 
equally indifferent to works of wit, and encouraging 
the licentiousness of the old Comedy, can relish no- 
<thing but personal character, or wanton romance. 
Hence arises that swarm of memoirs^ all filled with 
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in the rooms^ were perfectly cured. I therefore beg 
of you^ good sir, to let the bearer have thirty dozen 
of the papers^ for which he will pay you. 

1 am^ sir, &c. 

The original letter, sealed with a coronet^ may be 
seen at Mr. Dodsley's in Pall^all. 
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Nc scuticA dignum hotribUi nctireJUtgeUot Hon. 

I FLATTER myself it must hare been frequently re- 
marked, that I haye hitherto executed tne office I 
haye undertaken without any of that harshness which 
may deserye the name of satire, but, on the contrary^ 
witn that gentle and good-humoured ridicule^ which 
rather indicates the wishes of paternal tenderness 
than the dictates of magisterial authority. My edicts 
carry nothing with them penal. After I have spent 
five pages out of six to show that the ladies disfigure 
their persons, and the gentlemen their parks and 
gardens, by too much art, I make no other conclusion, 
than by coolly informing them, that each, would be 
more beautiful, if nature was less disguised. 

A certain great traveller, happening to take Flo* 
rence in one of his tours, was much caressed and ad« 
mired by the Great Duke. The variety of countries 
he had seen, and his vivacity in describing, the cus* 
toms, manners, and characters of their inhabitants, 
rendered him highly entertaining. But it happened 
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to eat and drink as heartily as if there wii no Such 
thing as folly remaining in the world. My enemjoB 
indeed hare neen pleased to throw out that it is owing 
to my desire of continuing to gratify those appetites^ 
that 1 have not long ago entirely suppressed all folly 
whatsoerer. They make no scruple of asserting^ tha^ 
there would not have heen so much as a patchy pom-* 
poQ, or Chinese rail^ remaining amongst us^ if I had 
not thought proper to borrow a piece of policy from 
the rat-catchers^ who suffer a small part of the rermln 
to escape, that their trade may not be at an end. 
But Tmust take the liberty of acquainting these gen- 
tlemen, that they know as little of me as of human 
nature, the chase after folly being like hunting a 
witch ; if you run her down in one shape, she starts 
up in anotiier, so that there is' no manner of danger 
that the game will be destroyed. And I most so* 
lemnly dedare, that whereyer 1 have seen a beautiful 
hjce, or a fine garden, very grossly deformed by in- 
judicious attempts at amenament, I have laboured 
with the greatest earnestness to effect a reformation. 
But where the conduct of my pupils, though some- 
times faulty in itself, has been harmless in its con* 
sequences, I haye constantly forbop, and will as 
constantly forbear, an officious rep^rehension of it, 
however disagreeable such forbearance may a^iear in 
the eyes of these gentlemen. 

It IS upon this plan that I have suppressed innu- 
merable complaints from splenetic ana ill-humoured 
correspondents ; as a specimen of which complaints 
I shall lay before my readers the beginnings of some 
of their letters. 

SIR, 

I am greatly offended at the inconsistent behaviour 
of a lady of my acquaintance'. You see her in a morn- 
ing at St. James's church, and in the evening at the 
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tbe riches of a kins. But I cannot help giving it as 
my opinion^ that Licinia's hair flowed in natural ring* 
lets^ without being tortured by irons^ or confined by 
innumerable pins. Yet though I have seen with 
patience the cap diminishing to the size of a patchy I 
nave not with the same unconcern observed the patch 
enlarging itself to the size of a cap. It is with great 
■Borrow that I already see it in possession of that 
beautiful mass of blood which borders upon the eye. 
Should it increase on the side of that exquisite fea» 
ture^ what an eclipse have we to dread ! But surely 
it is to be hoped the ladies will not give up that place 
to a plaster^ which the brightest jewel in the universe 
would want lustre to supply. 

I find that I am almost insensibly got upon the only- 
subject which is likely to move my indignation^ and 
carry me beyond the bounds of that moderation 
which I have boasted of above. I shall therefore 
conclude this paper with offering terms of composi- 
tion to those of my fair readers who are willing to 
treat with me. The first is^ that all those young 
I^ies, who find it difiicult to wean themselves from 
patches all at once^ shall be allowed to wear them, 
in what number, size, and figure they please, on such 
parts of the body as are, or should be, most covered 
from sight. The secofid (and I shall offer no mote) 
i«» that any lady, who happens to prefer the simplicity 
0^ such ornaments to the glare of her jewels, shalf^ 
upon disposing of the said jewels for the benefit of 
the Foundling or any other hospital, be permitted to 
wear (by way of publishing her good aeeds to the 
world) as many patches on her face as she has con- 
tributed hundreds of pounds to so laudable a bene- 
faction. By pursuing this method, the public will 
be benefited, and patches, though no ornament, will 
be an honour, to the sex. 
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It is an ofaaeiTatiiiii of Ife Duke de Bwlif&iJB i t, 
' that tiiere are anaj people in tke^vorldvlMvinli 
neTer haTe beeo m lore if tkef had acfcr bend taft 
of it.' As strange aslinaaat It iiM mt appear, tfcepa 
is nothing move certain, than that nMntimi pmif 
with modi gventer ardoor what tfacr are taODed into 
an admiraticii of, than iHbat thef are prompted to hf 
natural paaaiona; naj, so great is the infitnatkn; 
that we freqnently see them refinqnishing real grati* 
fications, for the sake of ftUowing ideal notions, or 
the accidental mode of thinlmig of the p r esent Ua m a . 

The stoqrof theFrinoe8BF^aisade,intheAnhiatf 
Tales, is a proper fflustration of what I have hfom 
adyanoed. 1 soaU give my leadea a short ahstract 
of tlus story, as it maj fornish matter for reflection^ 
and a yery nsefiil mmi, to soch of them as regnlate 
thdur whole conduct, and even their desires, byfashnm 

This princess, the happiest as wdl as moot he anti 
ful of her sex, li?ed with her two bdored farothere in 
a splendid palace, situated in the midst of a ddigiit- 
fiil park, and the most exquisite gardens in the East. 
It happened one day, while the princes were hunti^^ 
that an old woman came to the gate, and desired ad- 
mittance . to the omtory, that she might say her 
prayers. The princess no sooner knew of her lequest 
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As to all those gcnt ktn 
dectioiiSy I iWMt nmtdj 
those who lia?« been diasf ip uiuto di, 
haveleisoie to tmn their thong hto 
totheiiisel¥es> I b^ leaiie to ncft—w li to 
pleasures, aad I maj add, the dsties, of doHMsdc lifer 
ia ooBparisofi of whidi aD other adrwlagrii ave ■»> 
thiB^ mom than the Tattm^ Bird, the Si^^ Tiv^ 
afld the Y4dlsfir Water. 
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mmmmm lUe potent sui 

Latusque degct^ cui licet in diem 

DixittCy Viacix crasvclatrA 

Nube polum Pater occupato : 
Vel tole puro : non tamen irritum 
Quodcumfue retro ett^ i^ck/.— 

HoK. 

It wafl tbe saying of Epaminondas, apon being asked 
which of all his friends he esteemed most, that ' they 
.must all die before such a question could be an* 
swered/ But if Epaminondas had lired in this 
country, and in these times, he would ha^e known 
that tlie greatest heroes, at their deaths, are fre- 
quently those who have been the greatest villains in 
tiieir lives. And yet most men are apt to think like 
Epaminondas, ana to pass their judgments upon a 
ma&'s life from what he has said and acted in the 
last scene of it j that season being thought the sea- 
son of sincerity, because dissimulation is to no piir* 
pose, and because the conscience finds ease in dis- 
closing crimes which can no longer profit us, and 
which threaten us with destruction in the state to 
which we are hastening, unless truly confessed and 
repented of in this. But of those who die in their 
beds, as well as malefactors, I have known and heard 
of many debauched and dissolute men who have met 
death with the utmost patience and resignation; 
while the pious and moral christian, whose life has 
been spent in the constant exerciise of religion and 
virtue, has beheld its approaches with confusion ; 
and from a consciousness of not having done exactly 
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bilation to one whose life had not been marked with 
any of the capital rices^ and whose frailties^ he humbly 
hopes^ are no more than those which are incident to 
humanity ; who has been unprofitable to his Maker 
because he was human, and to mankind because un« 
friended by fortune ; and whose connexions in this 
life hare been such as to make him desirous of their 
eternal duration ; I say, to one who thus thinks^ and 
who hopes he has thus lived, the thought of aiuii* 
bilation would make death most terrible. And yet> 
in the circle of my own acquaintance^ I hare found a 
man of a decent life and conversation^ who wished 
well to every body, and who loved and enjoyed his 
friends/ but who^ through a tedious and painful ill« 
ness^ had conceived sleep to be so great a blessing as 
to make him wish for an eternity of it ; and having 
taken pains to believe that deatn was such a sleeps 
he ttlked of it with pleasure^ and within a very few 
hoiu*s of his exit^ as a confirmation that he died in 
the opinion he had professed^ he wrote the following 
epitaph upon himself, and directed it to a friend witk 
his own hand. 

t * * * * 

Beneath this stone, to worms a prey, 
(Himself as poor and vile as thejr) 
Eugenio lies in hopes of rett^ 
Who deem*d all farther hope a jest : 
Who ne*er on Fancy's wings could rise 
To heav*n-huilt domes ahove the skies ; 
Content from whence he sprung to lie» 
Nor wished to live, nor feai*d to die. 

J shall only observe upon the writer of this epitaph^ 
that as I believe him to have been honest and sincere^ 
it is but charity to hope that he is now rejoicing in 
his mistake. 

There is nothing more true in the general than 
that those people are the most averse to death, who 
havs had the least enjoyment of life ; as^ on the con- 
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ligi(m and a future state into the question^ the bamijr 
here will have a thousand times stronser reasons for 
being resigned to death than the unhappy. Pain, 
sickness, and misfortune^ as they do not weai^ lis 
from a love of life^ so neither do they beget in us a 
proper frame and temper to prepare for death. It is 
the enjoyment of life that calls forth our gratitude to 
Him who gave it ; that opens the heart to acts of 
kindness and beneyolence ; and^ by giving us a taste 
here of the happiness of heaven^ excites in us a desire 
of securing it through eternity ; and by thus securing 
it^ makes us eager to embrace it ; enabling us to re« 
sign with joy the happiness which is uncertain and 
temporal, for that whicn is without change and with<< 
out end. 

I shall conclude this essay with observing^ that 
those who make religion to consist in the contempt 
of this world and its enjoyments are under a veiy 
fatal and dangerous mit^^ke. As life is the gift of 
Heaven, it is religion to enjoy it. He therefore who 
can be happy in himself^ and who contributes all that 
is in his power towards the happiness of others (and 
none but the virtuous can so be and so do), answers 
most effectually the ends of his creation, is an honour 
to his nature, and a pattern to mankind. 
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Dicefur merit& Nox quoque nrntUA. HoB. 

I HAVE lately got a set of new correspondents; and 
have had the favour of letters from various persons; 
with whom I have not the honour to be in the least 
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aoouainted. Tliej' seeni^ indeed, to be of another 
order of beings, as they^ seldom make their appear- 
ance till the ordinary race of mortals are asleep in 
their beds. It is astonishing to think how much 
business these people cany on in this populous city, 
at that season which nature has allott^ for rest: 
for it must be owned of these childr^i of the night, 
that they^ are as diligent in their sereral callings as 
those of the day. 

For the entertainment of my readers I shall lay 
before them the contents of some of these extra- 
ordinary despatches : and as I look upon the watcb-^ 
men, by virtue of their office^ to have the right of 
precedency among these sons of darkness, I shall gire 
them the preference in this paper. 

One of these gentlemen, who calls himself king of 
the night, 'complains of the great increase of riots and 
disturbaiHces which happen nightly in the streets of 
this metropolis. He commends his majesty for the 
paternal care he has shown his people by recom- 
mending it to his parliament to provide means of 
putting a stop to these disorders;; and declares he 
will 'use his utmost endeavours to assist him in so 
.good a work. 

Another of this venerable fraternity^ who, it seems, 
has been lately disciplined by a set of bucks> ac- 
quaints me with the antiquity and dignity of his 
office, and of the high esteem in which those who 
watch for the public safety have always been held 
by the people. He complains of the msult which, 
in his person, has been offered to the dignity of 
maffistracy, and the sacredness of office ; and con- 
cludes, that as he has served his country faithfully 
in this public capacity many years, he intends, after 
the example of other great men, to return to his 
pnvate odling of a cobUer. A link-boy, indeed, who 
iegs mj hpooar would prefer him to the post of a 

VOL. II. E 
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watchman^ does not seem to have so high a notion 
of the dignity or u^fulness of that ancient order : 
for he says^ if he should be so happy as to obtain his 
desire^ he shall have nothing to do but to sleep at 
his stand; whereas^ in his present callings he is obliged 
to be upon the watch all night long. 

Whether the author of the following advertise- 
ment is in jest or earnest^ I am unable to determine : 
however, at his request I have inserted it. 

* Whereas W. Y. who lately kept the Round-house 
in the parish of * * *, well Known to several of the 
quality, gentry, and others, is lately removed to the 
Knave of Clubs in the same street ; this is to entreat 
all such gentlemen and ladies as used to honour him 
with their company to continue their favours ; and 
to assure them of the same civility and good usage as 
formerly. 

^N.jB. There are private rooms for those who 
play deep.' 

Innumerable are the letters, cards, and messages, 
which I have received from places of the most polite 
resort. In particular I must confess my obligations 
to a venerable matron in Covent-Garden, who iilVites 
me to spend an evening at her house, where she as- 
sures me none but people of the best fashion are ad- 
mitted. She speaks much in my praise for my en- 
deavours to promote virtue; and is extremely severe 
upon the low and dirty houses of intrigue which have 
brought that part of the town into so much disrepute. 
She adds very obligingly, in a postscript, that she 
has a very fine creature of sixteen, who has never 
seen company, and whom she reserves purposely for 
Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

I cannot omit to mention the honour Mr. * * * 
has done me by inviting me to the next masquerade, 
and ofiering me a domino for that purpose. But a& 
I can see no reason why people, whose intentions are 
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Moonlight's proposal^ that I cannot refuse ginne it 
to my readers. Her ladyship complains that her first 
sleep is constantly broke by the noise of carts^ drays, 
and hackney^oachesj or by the vociferous cries of 
small-coalj brick-dust^ kitchen-stuffy &c. She thinks 
it very hard that people of quality should be disturbed 
at such unseasonable hours ; ana therefore hopes that 
the parliament should take it into consideration. She 
proposes, that as they have already altered the year, 
an act may be passed next session to turn night into 
day ; which, she observes, will be more agreeable to 
their own times of doing business. 

As I have adapted the former part of this paper 
more particularly to the taste of those who frequent 
the polite circles in this town, I shall now consider 
my grave readers, and present them with the follow<i« 
ing composition on the same subject. 



ODE TO NIGHT. 

The busy cares of day are done ; 
In yonder western clouds the sun 
Now sets, in other worlds to rise. 
And glad with light the nether skies. 
With lingering pace the parting day retires. 
And slowly leaves the mountain tops, and gilded spires. 

Yon azure cloud, enrobed with white. 
Still shoots a gleam of fainter light: 
At length descends a browner shade; 
At length the glimm'ring objects fade ; 
Till all submit to Night's impartial reign. 
And undistinguished darkness covers all the plain. 

No more the ivy-crowned oak 
Resounds beneath the woodman's stroke. 
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Now l^enoe hdds ker soleinn sway; 
Mute is each bu^, and every spray; 
Nought but the sound of murmuriDg riUs is heard^ 
Or from the inould'ring tower^ Night's solitary bird. 

Haal, sacred hour of peaceful rest ! 
Oi power to charm the troubled breast ! 
By thee the captive slare obtains 
Short respite from his galling pains ; 
Nor sighs for liberty^ nor natire soil ; 
But for a while forgets his chains^ and sultry toil. 

No horrors hast thou in thy train^ 
No scorpion lash^ no clanking chain* 
When the pale murderer round him spies 
A thousand grisly forms arise^ 
When shrieks and groans arouse his palsied fear^ 
'Tis guilt alarms his soul^ and conscience wounds his 
ear. 

The village swain whom Phillis charms^ 
Whose breast the tender passion warms^ 
Wishes for thy all-shadowing veil^ 
To tell tlie fair his lovesick tale : 
Nor less impatient of the tedious day^ 
She longs to hear his tale^ and sigh her soul away. 

Oft by the covert of thy shade 
Leander woo'd the Thracian maid : 
Through foaming seas his passion bore^ 
Nor fear'd the ocean's thund'ring roar. 
The conscious virgin from the sea-girt tow'r 
Hung out the faithful torch to guide him to her bow r. 

Oft at thy silent hour the sage 
Pores on the fair instructive page ; 

E 3 
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Or^ wrapt in musings deep^ his soul 
Mounts active to the starry pole : 
There pleased to range the realms of endless nighty 
Numbers the stars^or marks the comet*s devious light. 

Thine is the hour of converse sweet. 
When sprightly wit and reason meet : 
Wit, the fair blossom of the mind, 
But fairer still with reason join'd. 
Such is the feast thy social hours afford. 
When eloquence and Granville join'd the friendly 
board. 

Granville, whose polish'd mind is fraught 
With all that Rome or Greece e'er taught ; 
Who pleases and instructs the ear. 
When he assumes the critic's chair. 
Or from the Stagirite or Plato draws 
The arts of civil life, the spirit of the laws. 

O let me often thus employ 
The hour of mirth and social joy! 
And glean from Granville's learned store 
Fair science and true wisdom's lore. 
Then will I still implore thy longer stay. 
Nor change thy festive hours for sunshine and the day. 
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I HAVE hinted more than once in the course of these 
papers, that the present age, notwithstanding the 
vices and follies with which it abounds, has the hap- 
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tbat passion : if this be true (though the revealers of 
such truths cannot be complimented on their in- 
tention to promote virtue) can there be a stronger 
argument for goodness^ than that it is necessary to 
our happiness ? It is said of that sagagious insect 
the bee, that he extracts honey from poison : and a 
mind, rightly turned, may draw instruction even 
from these gentlemen. But to return to my subject. 

If people, when they are railing against the pre- 
sent times, instead of asserting in the gross that 
they are more wicked than the past, would content 
themselves with pointing out what are really the 
vices that have gathered head amongst us; if, for 
instance, they were to say that luxury and gaming 
are at present at a much higher pitch than formerly, 
I should be far from contradicting them. These are 
indeed the vices of the times ; but for the first of 
them, I am afraid we must content ourselves with 
complaints instead of offering at a remedy : for as 
luxury is always owing to too much wealth. Pro- 
vidence in its wisdom has so ordered it, that in due 
course of time it will destroy itself. The cure there- 
fore of luxury is poverty ; a remedy which, though 
we do not care to prescribe to ourselves, we are pre- 
paring at great pains and expense for those that are 
to come after us. Of gaming I shall only observe, 
that, like luxury, it will in time work out its own 
cure; and at the rate it goes on at present, one 
should imagine it cannot last long. 

I know of but one evil more that seems to have 
gathered any degree of strength in these times, and 
that is corruption : for, as to extravagance and a love 
of pleasure, I include them in the article of luxury. 
And ^perhaps the evil of corruption, as it is now 
practised, may admit of palliation : for though it has 
been asserted by certain writers upon ethics, that it 
is unlawful to do evil, that good may ensue, yet 
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There is a folly indeed (for I will not call it a vice) 
with which the ladies of this age are particularly 
charged: it is^ that not only their airs and their 
dress^ but even their faces are French. I wish with 
all iny heart that I could preserve my integrity, and 
vindicate my fair countrywomen from this imputa- 
tion; but I am sorry to say it, what by travelling 
abroad, and by French milliners, mantua-makers, 
and hair-cutters at home, our politest assemblies 
seem to be filled with foreigners. But how will it 
astonish many of my readers to be told, that while 
they are extolling the days of good Queen Bess, tliey 
are complimenting that very reign in which these 
fashions were originally introduced I But because in 
a matter of so much consequenco no man's bare word 
should be taken, I shall make good my assertion by 
publishing an authentic letter, written by that subtle 
minister Sir William Cecil (afterwards Lord Bur-« 
leigh) to Sir Henry Norris, Queen Elizabeth's am^- 
bassador at the court of France. This letter waa 
originally printed in the year sixteen hundred and 
sixty-three, among a collection of state letters called 
Scrinia Ceciliana, or Mysteries of Government, and 
is as follows : 

' SIR, 

' The queen's majesty would fain have a tailor 
that had skill to make her apparel both after the 
French and Italian manner : and she thinketh that 
you might use some means to obtain some one such 
there as serveth the queen, without mentioning any 
manner of request in the queen*s majesty's name. 
First to cause my lady your wife to use some such 
means to get one, as thereof knowledge might not 
come to the queen's mother's ears, of whom the 
queen's majesty thinketh thus ; that if she did un- 
oerstand that it were a matter wherein her majesty 
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mi^tt be pleasured, she would offer to send one. to 
the queen's majesty^ : nevertheless if it cannot be so 
obtained by this indirect means^ then her majesty 
would have you devise some other good means to 
obtain one tlutt were skilful. 

^ Yours in all truth, 

' W. Cecil.' 

I shall only observe upon this letter (which I con- 
fess to be a masterpiece for subtlety and contrivance) 
that if by the introduction and increase of French 
fiEishions, our religion and government are also in 
time to be French (which many worthy patriots and 
elderly gentlewomen are m dreadful appreheiision of )^ 
we ought no doubt to throw off all regard to the me- 
mory of Queen Elizabeth^ and to lunent that her 
minister was not impeached of high treason^ for ad- 
vising and encouraging so pernicious an attempt 
against that Magna Charta of dress^ the old English 
ruff and ferdingale. 
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Diruity cedijkaty mutat quadrata rctundu. Hoa. 

At this season of the year, when every man is raising 
his share of dust on the public roads, in order to 
feast his lungs with fresh air, and his eyes with 
novelty, I am led to consider a modem diaracter, 
scarce ever touched upon before, and which hitherto 
has obtained no other name from the public than the 
general one of an improver* 

In former times, when the garden was made for 
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fruity the water for iish^ and the park for TeDisoii^ 
the serrants presided in their several departments^ 
and the lord of the manor and his guests )iad no- 
thing to do but to sit down and cram themselves with 
the products of each. But since the genius of taste 
has thought fit to make this island his principal re- 
sidence^ and has taught us to enjoy the gifts of nature 
in a less sensual manner^ the master of the plaoe 
thinks it incumbent on him to change the old system^ 
to take all under his own care^ and to see that every 
thing be of his own doing. Alteration therefore must of 
necessity be the first great principle of an improver. 
When he shows you a plantation^ it is constantly pre- 
faced with ' Here stood a wall.' If he directs your 
eye over an extent of lawn, * There,' says he, ' we 
were crowded up with trees.' The lake, you are told, 
was the spot where stood the old stables or the kitchen 
garden ; and the mount was formerly a horsepond. 
when you have heard this, you are next of all to 
know how every thing is to be altered still farther : 
for as the improver himself never enjoys the present 
state of things, he labours to disturb the satisfaction 
you express, by telling you that on the mount is to 
be a building; that the water is to be altered in 
shape, size, and level, and must have a cascade and 
a bridge; that the largest trees in the plantation 
must be cut down, to give air and sunshine to shrubs 
and flowers. — In short, the description of what is to 
be continues through the whole evening of your ar- 
rival ; and when he has talked you to sleep, and it is 
evident that you can hear no longer, he compas-. 
sionately dismisses you to rest, knowing that late 
hours are incompatible with his designs upon you in 
the morning. Innocent of these designs, you enjoy 
the quiet of your chamber, comforting yourself that 
you must have seen and heard all, and that the bk- 
terneas 4if improvement is over. Or if you are sus* 
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picious of any remaining fatigue^ and are therefore 
prepared with the proper remonstrances and evasions^ 
they .will avail you nothing against an old practised 
iinprorer: for the instant you have breakfasted^ he 
j^roposes your taking a turn or two in the bowling- 
green for a little fresh air ; to which you readily as- 
sent; and without imagining there can be any occa- 
sion for stepping out of your slippers^ you advance 
with him to the end of the green, where a door in 
a sunk fence unexpectedly opens to the park. And 
here, as he assures you the grass is short, you are led 
through all the pleasures of unconnected variety, with 
this recommendation, that it is but a little way from 
the Palladian portico to the Gothic tower ; from the 
Lapland to the Chinese house; or from the temple 
of Venus to the Hermitage. By this time you are 
insensibly enticed to a great distance from the house ; 
when on a sudden he shows you over the park-wall a 
number of labourers mending the highway; and, 
since you are got so far, wishes you to go a little 
farther, that he may take this opportunity to give a 
few necessary instructions, and that the road may be 
mended with the advantage of your opinion and con- 
culrrence. In vain do ycu pull out your watch ; in 
vain remonstrate to him how late it is, or how rude 
it will be to make the ladies wait dinner : in vain do 
you tty to move him by stroking your chin, and 
showing him a most persuasive length of beard, or 
implore his compassion on your Morocco slippers, 
pleading that if you had expected so long a walk, 
you would have put on your strong shoes. — He knows 
that if you had apprehended a walk of half the di- 
stance, he never could* have moved you from your 
easy chair; and being thoroughly sensible that it 
will not be in his power to get you so far again, is 
resolved to make his advantage of the present op- 
portunity ; 80 leads you to every ditch that is empty- 
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iug, or brick-kiln that is reeking for him; to bi$ 
barn that is to be turned into a churchy or to his 
farm that is to be made a ruin for the sake of big 
prospect ; till at length he brings you so late home> 
that you are obliged to sit down undressed to a 
spoiled dinner with a family out of humour. 

I remember the good time^ when the price of a 
haunch of venison with a country friend was only 
half an hour's walk upon a hot terrace ; a descent to 
the two square fish-ponds overgrown with a frog- 
spawn; a |)eep into the hogsty^ or a visit to the 
pigeon-house. How reasonable was this^ when com- 
pared with the attention now expected from you to 
the number of temples^ pagodas^ pyramids^ grottoes^ 
bridges^ hermitages^ caves^ towers^ Aot-houses^ &C&C. 
for which the day is too shorty and which brings you 
to a meal fatigued and overcome with heat^ denied 
the usual refreshment of clean linen^ and robbed of 
your appetite ! 

Having now sufEciently warned the visitor of what 
he is to guard against^ it is but just I should give 
some few hints for the service of the improver, whom 
I must always consider (a little vanity excepted) as 
acting upon principles of benevolence, and from a 
desire of giving pleasure. It is this principle that 
blinds and misleads his judgment, by suggesting to 
him that he shall find from the visitor and others^ 
who come to see his vworks, returns of equal civility 
and good-humour. But it will be expedient for him 
to reflect that these gentlemen do not always bring 
with them that desire to be pleased, which, by his 
own disposition, he is too apt to suppose, and which, 
one would think, should be essential to every part of 
pleasure : for (exclusive of that natural inclination to 
censure, which so generally attends all exercise of the 
judgment) on these occasions, every occurrence of the 
day will probably administer to the spleen of the 
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cases^ where it has been judged impossible to find a 
fault. If you lead him to a knoll of uncomm<m 
verdure, varied with the fortunate disposition of old 
oaks, commanding the most rural scenes, and, at a 
proper distance, the view of a large city, he shrugs 
up his shoulders, and tells you it wants water. If 
your principal object be a lake, he will strain a point 
to report it green and stagnated ; or else take the 
advantage of a thunder-storm to pronounce it white 
or yellow. If you have a stream, he laments the 
frequency of floods ; if a tide-river, the smell of mud 
at low-water. He detects your painted cascade; 
misconstrues your inscriptions, and puns upon your 
mottos. Within doors ne doubts if your pictures 
are originals, and expresses his apprehensions that 
your statues will bring the house down. 

As I wish most sincerely to reconcile these gentle- 
men to each other, I shall recommend to the improver 
the example of a particular friend of mine. It is 
said in Milton, that before the angel disclosed. to 
Adam the prospect from the hill in paradise, he 

purged with euphrasy and rue 



His visual nerve, for he had much to see : 

60 this gentleman (borrowing the hint from Milton, 
but prefering a modern ophthalmic) upon the ar- 
rival of his visitors, takes care to purge their visual 
nerves with a sufficient quantity of champaign ; after 
which, he assures me, they never see a fault in his 
improvements. 
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No. 77. THURSDAY, JUNE 20, 1754. 



TO MR. riTZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 

I AM the daughter (I will Dot say of a gentleman, 
Jbut) of one, who, by a constant attention to gain, 
and many lucky circumstances in life, from a very 
mean condition, arrived at the highest character of 
^ntility amongst his neighbours in a part of this 
island, where farmers are almost the only, and \vith- 
out dispute the proudest gentry. £eing tolej^ably 
handsome, and a favourite child, I was sent very early 
:to a country boarding-school; and was allowed to 
hring from it some tendencies to elegance and polite- 
ness, rather exceeding those that are generally ac- 
quired in such places ; and which, for want of a better 
name, I shall call a kind of half good-breeding. 

Thus accomplished, you may imagine I soon had 
many admirers ; but being young and unexperienced, 
I prudently left the choice of the happy man to my 
father's decision ; which choice, after due caution, he 
tnade: but though exceeding notable himself, yet 
happening to engage with an old gentleman more 
notable, it is said, and I believe with truth, that he 
was outwitted. In the holy estate of matrimony I 
lived a few years, without any thing to relieve the 
dulness and insipidity of a husband's conversation, 
but now and then a visit from his relations, and a 
game at cards. 

When my widowhood commenced, then opened the 

scene. And though my jointure was not equal to the 

' fortune my father had paid, yet having many good 

prospects, the value of which I had learnt to calculate 
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with great accuracy, I resolved to regulate my con- 
duct accordingly. 

And now it was that I engaged in the strangest 

roject that ever entered a whimsical woman's head. 

t was this ; to collect all the most haughty and in- 
Solent forms that I had ever heard to have been prac- 
tised in the rejection of lovers.; to enter those forms 
in my pocket-book; to get them by heart, and t6 
use them occasionally as circumstances might admit;' 
arguing with myself, that I should hasten the suc^ 
cession of lovers in proportion to the number of pre- 
tenders I baffled and discarded. 

The first who ofiered me his addresses in my new 
situation was Mr. Twist the mercer. He made his 
visit in about two months after my husband's de^ 
cease ; and upon being shown into my parlour, really 
surprised me with so strange and ridiculous a figure 
of a man, that it was not without the utmost dif-' 
ficulty I was able to preserve any composure of coun- 
tenance. Pale, trembling, looking asKance, and out 
of breath, he muttered over something in broken 
words and half sentences, about ^ cruel delays— de- 
cencies — boldness— and,' at last, ^ his ambition of be^ 
ing admitted my most humble servant' Fixing my 
eyes full upon him, I answered, ' That I was very 
sorry he should come at so unseasonable a time ; for 
that I had no thoughts of parting with my footman : 
but if he should be out of place when I had a vacancy, 
and would call again, I mignt perhaps prefer him to my 
service.' The poor man, unable to bear such a shock, 
fell into the mpst violent distortions of face, and left 
me, with precipitation, to enjoy my triumph alone. 

The next who honoured me with an application 
of the same kind, but without the same dismal and 
ruefid grimaces, was Mr. Frankly, an under officer 
in his majesty's customs. He approached me with 
a pretty gooa air, and with an easy unconstrained 
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'Utterance declared, ^ That he had long been charmed 
vith the agreeableness of my person and behaviour; 
that they had made the deepest impressions on his 
heart ; and that he did not despair of finding in my 
fair bosom something susceptible of the same tender 
and elegant sentiments/ Piqued and amazed at the 
confidence of the man, my memory and presence of 
mind had almost failed me : but recovering in an in- 
stant, I made him a curtsy, and assured him, ^ That, 
though he knew it not, I was really the mistress ik. 
that house; but tliat my maid Mary was in the kitchen, 
who would no doubt be highly pleased wiUi so fine a 
speech, which I hoped he had got by heart, and would * 
be as arable of repeating to his mistress as he had 
been to me.* I looked to see if my gentleman was 
not sinking into the floor; but to my utter confusion, 
he made me a low bow, and with a most significant 
glance protested, ^ That he was become perfectly 
sensiUe of his mistake, and that his next visit should 
be to my maid ; for that it was impossible for Mrs. 
Mary to return an answer to any thing he might say 
to her, so utterly destitute of good sense and good 
manners.' As soon as he was gone I had recourse to 
my. pocket-book, crossed ont my two first common- 
places, and wrote in the margin, ^ N. B. Too much 
alike, and not to use either of them again on any ac- 
count whatsoever.' 

My third inamorato was Mr. Smart, a young at- 
torney, very spruce and very much a coxcomb. As 
he lived in the neighbourhood, we had a slight ac- 
quaintance. One evening he came to my house, 
stayed supper, and after drinking a glass or two of 
wine, began a rhapsody of nonsense about flames, 
dart9> killing eyes, wounds^ and death. It is enough 
that I was able to comprehend his meaning; and 
therefore pi]^tting on an air of seriousness and con- 
cern, I assured him, * That I was most prodigiously 
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sorry to see him so flustered: I supposed that he 
had been drinking before he came to my house ; for 
otherwise it was impossible he should be disguised 
to such a degree. I hoped it was only an accidental 
thing, and that he would take care not to contract 
habits so extremely prejudicial to his character and 
complexion.* He looked so tame and foolish^ that 
for the life of me I could not forbear pursuing my 
blow; and therefore ordering my servant to light 
him home^ I recommended strongly to him to clear 
his stomach with a quart or two of warm water before 
he went to rest : and in the morning I sent a card 
with compliments and inquiries after his health ; 
hoping he was as well as could be expected after his 
last night's irregularity. . He kept my man two hours^ 
and then returned me the following answer, fairly 
engrossed upon a clean queen of hearts. 

* Mr. Smart's compliments to Mrs. G y and 

thanks for her kind message. He shall not contend 
that he is in his sober wits : no, he is proud to own 
himself drunk with the large draughts of love drawn 
from her bright eyes.' 

This I thought was pretty enough ; I therefore put 
the card between the proper pages in my book, and 
under the common-place to which it related wrote, 
• Memorandum, a good thing, and may do again, 
with a little variation.' 

My fourth humble servant was Doctor Scarfe, the 
minister of the parish. He was really a go9d soil of 
a gentleman; and to say the truth, I had for a long 
time played my artillery directly at him, as I imagined 
without success, but not without a most vexatious 
chagrin at his seeming insensibility. However, when 
I least expected any such thing, I perceived I had 
conquered his stubborn heart : and then I resolved to 
take some revenge for the trouble it had cost me. 
His advice and assistance, which were usefnl to me 
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in- tiie management of my afllairs^ gave him a claim to 
a more frequent and ^miliar reception than I vouch- 
safed to any other male visitant. One day^ upon my 
thanking him^ in civil terms^ for a considerable ser- 
vice he had done me^ he hastily interrupted me with 
' Madam^ you are too obliging ; I beg you to say 
nothing more upon the subject; 'tis I am the in- 
debted person ; indebted for the favour of your 
esteem and confidence : I wish I could merit them : 
to be able to give you the least satisfaction is the 
highest pleasure of my life. You know in what 
manner I have transacted these little matters ; put 
my zeal and sincerity to a nobler test : allow me not 
casual but continual occasions of expressing^ in a 
tender way, my regard to your interests, my affec- 
tion to your person, which is dearer to me than all 
the interest upon earth.' ' Why now, doctor,' says 
I, ^what I have long dreaded is, I find, come to pass. 
I have often desired you to use more exercise, and 
not to sit perpetually poring upon books. The in- 
tenseness of your studies has impaired your under- 
standing: and all I can do at present is to advise 
you to go directly home, and take a little something 
for your head. If you neglect your disorder, you 
will soon be subject to more violent ravings/ * if a- 
daib,' he replied, ^ I s^e you are disposed to make 
merry ^ith my pain : I did not expect such treat- 
ment at your hands : but I heartily wish you a good 
night.' The deliberation with which he spoke fully 
convinced me that I had lost both a lover and a 
friend : and the reflection on my folly filled me with 
shame. However, I concealed it as well as I could, 
and wrote in my pocket-book, under this common- 
place, ' N- B. Not to be repeated.' 

It would make a history, Mr. Fitz-Adam, instead 
of a letter^'to relate all my achievements in this way. 
In short, my character became in time so extraor- 
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dinary and formidable^ that I remember to have seen 
but three lovers in the last seven years^ and two of 
the three were gentlemen from Ireland. 

It is owing to this timidity in the men that I 
trouble you with this letter^ and desire its publication. 
They have no doubt imagined from my behaviour that 
I have made a vow against marriage : but whatever 
my intentions may be, I can assure them I have made 

no such vow ; and if any gentleman under forty 

But I am not advertising for a husband neither ; yet 
for fear you should think so, it is high time to take 
my leave by subscribing myself, sir. 

Your most humble servant, A. G. 

I have complied with this lady's request in publish* 
ing her letter, and shall recommend to her perusal the 
following song, which I received a few days ago from 
an unknown correspondent : 

SONG. 

I. 
A nymph there lives, whom many a swaiu 
Has sigh'd for oft^ but sigh'd in vain. 
And borne the insults and disdain 

Of proud but handsome Molly. 
Around her throng'd the wits and beaus; 
With cringes, compliments, and bows. 
And dress, and oatns, and lies, and vows. 

And strove for lovely Molly. . 

II. 
The charms that deck*d this fav'rite maid. 
In verse and prose were sung or said : 
(For wits will write, and beaus may read) 

O happy, happy Molly ! 
But see triumphant beauty's pride ! 
In vain was wit and nonsense try'd, 
Beaus, fops, nay flatterers were deny'd 

By haughty, haughty Molly. 
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No. 78. THURSDAY, JUNE 27/1754. 



Inventio nmUiumfacUit eritt si quit sibi omnes res animatas et 
inanimatas — '-'^—-frequenter ante oculos potest ponere; et ex 
his aliquant venari similitudinem^ qua aut omarc^ ant dbcere^ 
out apertiorem rem facer e possit, C ic erg* 

TO ME. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 

I AM of opinion that a very pleasing method of instruc- 
tion might be drawn from the affinity which the more 
liberal arts and sciences have to manners and beha- 
viour. The following precepts, which are equally cal- 
culated to direct the young painter's hand, and the 
young lady's conduct, contain an imperfect specimen 
of the method I am proposing; and which I am in- 
duced to communicate to Mr, Fitz-Adam, because I 
am assured that fine arts, good manners, and the fair 
sex, are, and ought to be, the principal care of the 
World. 

It is impossible to arrive at any eminent decree of 
excellence either in painting oV behaviour, without a 
long course of discipline in the school of imitation. 
The character of a valuable original can never be pro- 
cured without condescending first of all to the humble 
employment of the copyist. The carte blanche of a 
youthful mind will be as imperfectly adorned by the 
first rudiments of politeness, as a scholar's lesson- 
book by the first principles of design : but care and 
practice may soon correct the awkwardness of a first 
attempt; and it may be the pupil's fault, if every 
new day, as well as every new leaf, does not produce 
some proof of amendment. But however similar the 
mind and hand may be with regard to their advances 
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tofwds peifeeliaB, 3«l; it IS to ke tamuiyui iSkt^ ife 
aooMnplifiluDeBts «f 'Ae one sre laocli hmhv ivqiDBitp 
and hnportauit tfan tboae «f llie otiier^ and that an 
irregular action is not so easQy refanned as a negii*- 
gmt stroke. 

To resolve the wbole of beantr into a &ie com- 
plexion, a just symnNArr of fiuipe, and a nioe itj^n- 
larity cf fisatiEres, is altogellier as aihsard as it wimld 
be to reduce all tlie yialifcalaons £or good painting 
to a manual skill of mixing obIoots ix tbe paDet, 
and sketching out tlie contoars ef angle pcntnuts. 
There must be a certain gracefoksess and imiibrBiitT 
in every part of a lady's diaracter to make ber ap- 
pear amiable to a man of disoemment; just as a ocm- 
astent design and a proper comlsnation of figures in 
•a history-pieoe can alone recommaid tbe painter to a 
critical observer. 

The extravagances of the prude and coquette are 
analc^us to a timid exactness and a dissolute licen- 
tiousness of style in painting. A degree €i &eedom, 
far beyond a cheerful afiability, shall, in some ladies 
be attended with many a striking cbarm, and afiect 
one, like Paulo's daring stroke, with warmer and 
more animated sentiments, than could hai^ been ex- 
cited by the cold and spiritless efibrts of a deliberate 
regularity. There are others, in idiom a delicate re- 
serve, bordering almost on the confines erf* a prudish 
shyness, shall appear extremely engaging to men of a 
nicer turn, and easily captivate all sudi fancies as 
are delighted with the chastised refinement of a Cor- 
regio's pencil. Nor do we want a third sort of ladies, 
who are endowed with an admirable talent for gain- 
ing themselves admirers by an odd afiectation of ca- 
pricious levities, and a whimsical singularity of car- 
riage : I know several who can give as happy proofs 
of their expertness in this fantastic art as ever Le 
Piper could of his excellence for grotesque represent-a^ 
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tioDfli and who are qualified to trifle with as mudi 
aucoess as that artist has been knowu to do with a 
piece of charcoal upon a wall. But it is to be ob- 
served that these are privileges only suited to peculiar 
characters, and can never pi^uce any good efllect, un- 
less they derive their power from some inbred ^ft, and 
flow directly from the genuine source of nature. 

There may be as ffreat a variety in tlie modes of 
right behaviour^ as m the styles of good painting. 
Many pictures may be worthy of admiration besides 
those of the most celebrated masters ; and many a 
lady may deserve to be classed amongst the lovely^ 
the polite, and accomplished, tliough she be not a 
perfect Lady ^**. It is not reouisite for us to show 
a general disregard to the examples of others, in order 
to be distinguished for something |)eculiar to our- 
selves : all we are to be cautioned against is, a ridi- 
culous imitation of such as are eiUier inconsistent 
with our genius, or above the reach of our capacities. 

The propriety of attitude and drapery depends so 
much on characters, circumstances, and designs, that 
they cannot well be reduced to any fixed and deters 
minate regulations. There is no one, I believe, but 
will readily allow that the airs and movements of an 
Italian dancer on the theatre must appear almost as 
unbecoming in an English lady danang at a ball, as 
the picture of a Venus in the antic posture of a Mer- 
cury. Yet there can be no more aanger in a lady's 
making too free a use of her limbs, while she keeps 
clear of all hoydening and affected gestures, than 
there is of a painter's having too great a knowledoe 
of anatomy^ so long as it is only made a secret guide 
to him in iiis designs. Nor can either be remarkably 
faulty in point of drapery, provided they do but pay 
a due regard to shape, quality, and custom. 

There is so strict an agreement between ihe dis- 
dosiQg art in dre8S> and the carnatbn art in painting. 
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that I believe it would be difficult to find out a fault 
or excellence in the one, that could not be paralleled 
with some corresponding beauty or defect in the 
other. 

There is no woman where there 's no reserve^ 
And 'tis on plenty your poor lovers starve ^ 

says the witty and ingenious Dr. Young : and it is 
very well known by all good critics and proficients 
in painting, that an uncommon share of skill and 
judgment is requisite for the production of every part 
of the naked. Nor is it hard to assign a reason why 
it should be so ; for if it be not extremely delicate in 
texture and complexion^ it will of course appear dis- 
gustful; and if it be not extremely modest in posture 
and design^ it must needs be thought indecent: 
whereas the most imperfect concealment, a covering 
even thinner than the thinnest gauze, will not only 
be sufficient to relieve the offended eye, but will like- 
wise enable the fancy to improve into beauty every 
thing it hides. As the propriety of dress is so much 
more dependent on foshion than nature, I am cautious 
of affirming that a woman ought alway to be mistress 
oi a pretty face, before she has the confidence to ap- 
pear in public with a bare bosom. But allowing that^ 
under the sanction of fashion, she may display so 
distinguishing a characteristic of her sex, without 
danger of incurring an immodest reputation ; yet she 
cannot possibly do it without forfeiting all pretensions 
to discretion : for as she cannot be ignorant how the 
beauty of a new gown decreases with the frequency 
of its appearance, she ought always to know how 
little value the men place in a privilege of surveying 
ever so pretty an object in itself, if it be constantly 
exposed to the familiar gaze of the multitude. It is 
not natural for us to regard any thing that is held 
too apparently cheap in the estimation of the pro- 
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prietor : and I am well satisfied that a lady cannot 
take a worse method (»f gaining particular admirers, 
than by making general treats. If your fair readers, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, will take my word for it, I can assure 
them that the men are ten times more aflfected with 
an accidental momenttiry glance, than with a designed 
exposure for a whole hour together. 

Upon the whole ; as Mr. Pope has shown us that 
he could collect hints enough for the composition of 
an ingenious treatise, even from one single fragment 
in the litenQ*y lining of a band-box; and as Leonardo 
da Vinci has observ^ that the spots on an old mouldy 
wall, forming a confused resemblance of different oli- 
jects, may be sufBcient to supply an improving fancy 
with a fine assemblage of the most perfect images; so 
it is to be hoped that the World may, in the same man* 
ner, be able to collect a great deal of instruction from 
these random and undigested reflections of its 
sincere admirer, and most humble servant, 

Philocosmos. 

P. S. It may not be improper to tell you, that I 
have been some time engaged in drawing up a system 
of rules for the ladies' dress, in order to determine 
how far personal beauty, as the work of nature, is 
capable of being improved by the assistance of art. 
In these rules I shall endeavour to fix tlie pro])er 
standards of decorum, and to circumscribe the au* 
thority of fashion within the reasonable limitations of 
modesty and discretion : and as this Mtempt is prin* 
cipally calculated to reform the present nakedness of 
the laidies, I intend to publish it under the title of 
Canons for the Toilets 
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No. 79. THURSDAY, JULY 4, 1754. 



TO MR. FITZ-AOAM. 
SIR, 

You cannot do a greater service to the world than 
by promoting the real happiness of the best part of it, 
toe feir sex ; for whose sake I beg you will publish 
the following animadversions upon an error in edu- 
cation^ twiiicn the good sense of the present age, with 
all its attadiments to nature, has not totally eradi- 
cated. The error I mean is putting romances into 
the hands of young ladies; which being a sort of 
writing that abounds in characters nowhere to be 
found can at best be but a useless employment, even 
supposing the readers of them to have neither relish 
nor understanding for superior concerns. But as this 
is by no means the case, and as the happiness of man- 
kind is deeply interested in the sentiments and con- 
duct of the ladies, why do we contribute to the filling 
their heads with femcies, which render them incapable 
either of enjoying or communicating that happiness ? 
Why do we suffer those hearts, which ought to be 
appropriated to the various affections of social life, to 
be alienated by the mere creatures of the imagina- 
tion ? In short, why do we suffer those who were 
bom for the purpose of living in society with men 
endued with passions and frailties like their own to 
be bred up in daily expectation of living out of it 
with such men as never have existed ? Believe me, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam (much as the age of nature as this 
is thought to be), I know several unmarried ladies, 
who in all probability had been long ago good wives 
and good mothers, if their imaginations had not been 

o3 
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early perverted with the chimerical ideas of romaQtic 
love, and themselves cheated out of the charities (as 
Milton calls them) and all the real blessings of those 
relations, by the hopes of that ideal happiness, which 
is nowhere to be found but in romances. 

It if^ a principle with such ladies, that it matters 
not if the qualities they ascribe to the heroes of these 
books be real or imaginary : upon which principle, a 
footman may as well be the hero as his master ; for . 
nothing, it seems, is necessary to dub him such, but 
the magic power of a lady's fancy, which creates chi- 
meras mucn faster than nature can produce realities* 
Sui'ely, Mr. Fitz-Adam, this doctrine of ideal hap- 
piness is calculated for the meridian of Bedlam, and 
ought never to be received beyond the limits of Moor- 
fields. For if we should admit that the monarch in 
his cell is as happy as the monarch on his throne, 
while both their objects are ambition ; yet the hap- 
piness of society must depend only on the reasonable- 
ness of individuals. A father is by this pernicious 
doctrine frequently robbed of the comfort he expected 
in his child ; a daughter is deprived of the protection 
and support she might otherwise have claimed from 
her father ; and society is interrupted in forming its 
general system of happiness, which those relations 
should contribute to establish. 

These, Mr. Fitz-Adam, are almost the necessary 
consequences of reading romances: and as human na- 
ture IS apt to be more influenced by example than 
precept, I shall beg leave to enforce the truth of what 
I have advanced by the following history. 

Clarinda was the only child of a wealthy merchant, 
who placed all his happiness in the expectations of 
her merit, and the rewards of it. Nature had en- 
couraged him in that exj)ectation, by giving her a 
very liberal portion of her favours; and he deter- 
mined to improve it by every means which the fond« 
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ness of a parent could suggefit to him. Bat, unfor- 
tunately for Clarinda, her fiither's good intoitMBt 
were not guided by a judgment equally good : Icy it 
happened to her^ as it too often do» in the edocatMNi 
of young women^ that his endeaTOurs were latliertli- 
rected to grace her person than to adorn her mind : 
and whatever qualifications he might wish tlie latter 
to possess, he seemed solidtous only of such as might 
recommend the former. Dress^ dancing, and music, 
were the whole of her accomplishments : and they so 
immoderately softened the natural effeminacy of her 
mind, that she contracted an aversion to every kind 
of reading which did not represent the same softness 
of manners. Every hour which was not appropriated 
to one' of these accomplishments was spent in the 
ensnaring practice of reading novels and romances ; 
of which Cieiia was her favourite, and the hero of it 
continually in her head. 

Whilst Clarinda was thus accomplishing herself, 
the father was studying to reward the merits of his 
daughter with a husband suitable to her rank and 
fortune. Nor was he unsuccessful in his care : for 
Theodore, the son of a neighbouring gentleman in 
the country, was chosen for this honour. But though 
all who knew him declared him to be worthy of it, 
unhappily for Clarinda, she alone thought otherwise. 
For notwithstanding he loved her with a sincerity 
hardly to be equalled, yet as he did not approach her 
in heroics, nor first break his passion to her in shady 
groves, he was not the hero she expected : he neither 
bowed gracefully, moved majestically, nor sighed pa- 
thetically enough to charm a heart which doted on 
romantic grimace: in short, he was not the hero 
which Cletia had impressed jon Clarinda's imagina- 
tion. But, what was still more unfortunate, Theo- 
dore's valet de chambre was cotnpletely so. That 
happy hero was a Frenchman, who to an imagination 
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little less romantic than Clarinda's^ had added all 
the fantastic levity of his country ; which happening 
first to discover itself in those very shades where she 
used to meditlate on the hero of Clelia, so captivated 
her heart with Monsieur Antoine the valet, that her 
imagination instantly annihilated every circumstance 
of his rank and fortune, and added every enchanting 
accomplishment to his mind and person. 

There is no resisting the impetuosity of romantic 
love. Like enthusiasm, it breaks through all the re- 
straints of nature and custom, and enables, as well as 
animates its votaries, to execute all its extravagant 
suggestions. A passion of this sublime original could 
have none of those difficulties in discovering itself to 
its subject, which are apt to oppose the rash wiUs of 
vulgar mortals ; and therefore it was not long before 
Clarinda gave Antonio (for so she chose to soften the 
unharmonious name of Antoine) to understand that 
love, like death, levelled all distinctions of birth and 
fortune, and introduced the lowest and highest into 
Elysium together. 

Antonio, who had been almost as conversant with 
romances as Clarinda, received the fii*8t intimations 
of the lady's passion for him with a transport that 
had less surprise than joy in it; and from the first 
discovery of it, there arose an intercourse between 
them, which entirely defeated the pretensions of 
Theodore, and confirmed Clai'inda's passion for his 
valet. 

But as much a hero as Antonio appeared to be 
both to Clarinda and himself, during the first part of 
this tender intercourse, in the progress of it he dis- 
covered that he wanted one principal ingredient in 
the composition of that ideal character : he had not 
courage enough to be a martyr. For though he 
doted on Clarinda's person whilst her fortune was 
annexed to it, yet he could not bring himself to 
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fitarve with an angel : and this he soon perceived must 
be his fate, if he possessed the one without the other. 
Such a disappointment from a Hero to a Dido, or to 
any woman who expected a natural gratification of 
her passion, would Jiave excited resentment and aver- 
sion. This would have been nature, which romantic 
love has no knowledge of: it never changes any of 
those ideas witLf which it first captivates a fantastic 
heart: therefore Clarinda, though she most pathe- 
tically lamented her disappointment in Antonio, yet 
charged it all upon her stars, and accused only them 
and the gods of cruelty. Her father at the same 
time declared his resolution to disinherit her, if she 
persisted in her folJy: and the more effectually to 
prevent it, he bribed Antonio to leave England; which 
so inflamed Clarinda's passion (who considered him as 
banished on her account) that she made a solemn vow 
never to marry any other man. 

To conclude ; the consequence of this vow was, that 
the father settled an annuity on his daughter, and 
entailed his estate on his next kindred. This an- 
nuity she still lives to enjoy ; and in the fifty-fifth 
year of her age prefers the visionary happiness of 
reading delta and thinking on her Antonio, to the 
real blessings oi those social relations, which in all 
probability she had enjoyed through life, if she had 
jacver been a reader of romances. 

I am^ &c. 
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No. 80. THURSDAY, JULY 11, 1754. 



TO ME. riTZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 

From the indulgence you have so often shown to the 
productions of female correspondents, I am encou-' 
raged to hope that you will not refuse this epistle a 
place in your paper. 

You must know, sir, that with a tolerable person^ 
a very good fortune, and lovers in abundance, I have 
a particular humour to live and die a maid. This 
way of thinking, I protest, does not arise from dis- 
appointed love, but, on the contrary, from my never 
having seen any one man who has been possessed of 
those accomplishments which I think necessary for a 
husband. 

You will imagine, perhaps, that I hardly know 
myself what sort of a man I would have ; but to con- 
vince you of the contrary, I am going to give you a 
description of one, whom, notwithstanding my pre*-* 
sent humour, I would willingly marry, and reward 
with a fortune of ten thousand pounds. Such a de- 
claration as this, while there are so manv fortune- 
hunters, witty sparks, pretty fellows, and grave wi-» 
dowers about town, will undoubtedly strike some 
hundreds with a flattering hope that I am easily to 
be carried off; but to silence their pretensions all at 
once, here follows the description of the only man in 
the world that I will consent to marry ; and whom I 
shall beg leave to entitle 

THE maid's husband. 

Notwithstanding it is a fatal maxim among wo- 
men, ' To please the eye, though they torment the 
heart,' yet I am so far an advocate for pleasing the 
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av^rice^ and giving him a kind of unconcernedness 
without negligence. With love he must have respect ; 
and by a continued compliance always win upon the 
inclination. He must take care to retain his con- 
quest by the means he gained it^ and eternally look 
and speak with the same desires and affections^ though 
with greater freedom. 

It has been observed by experienced people, that 
the soul Contracts a sort of blindness by lovmg; but 
the man I am speaking ofmust derive his sentiments 
from reason; and the passion, which in others is 
looked on as the mark of folly, be in him the true 
effect of judgment. 

To these qualities I must add that charm which 
is to be considered before all the rest, though hard 
to be met with in this libertine age, religion. He 
must be devout without superstition, and pious with- 
out melancholy : far from that infirmity whi(?h makes 
men uncharitable bigots, infusing into their hearts a 
morose contempt of the world, and an antipathy to 
the pleasures of it. He must not be such a lover of 
society as to mix with the assemblies of knaves and 
blockheads, nor yet of an opinion that he ought to 
retire from mankind to seek God in the horror of 
solitude: on the contrary, he must think that th^ 
Almighty is to be found amongst men, where his 
goodness is most active, and his providence most eni-j 
ployed. There it is that religion must enlighten^ 
ana reason regulate his conduct, both in the cares oF 
salvation, and the duties of life. 

With such a man, a woman must enjoy those 
pleasures in marriage which none but fools would 
ridicule. Her husband wouM be always the same, 
and always pleasing. Other wives are glad if they 
can now and then find with their husbands one 
agreeable hour; but with this a disagreeable minute 
would be impossible. On whatever occasions we 
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should see or speak to each other^ it must be with 
miitual pleasure, and assured satisfaction. 

Now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, let your dressing, scrib- 
bling, handsome young fellows, whether of the Tem- 
'ple, of the university, of the army, or of the city, 
who would be glad of a woman of five-and-twenty, 
not disagreeable in her person, and with ten thou- 
sand pounds in her pocket, read this character ; and 
if any one of them will assert and prove it to belong 
to himself, my heart, hand, and fortune are entirely 
at his service. But I believe, sir, that instead of a 
man, I have been describing a monster of the ima- 
gination ; a thing that neither is, was, nor ever will 
be. I am there&re resigned to my condition, and 
can think without repining of dying a maid (and I 
hope an old one) since I am not to expect a husband 
to the wishes of. 

Sir, 
Your humble servant, 

reader, and correspondent, 

A. B. 

Though I doubt not but my fair correspondent is 
thoroughly deserving of the husband she knows so 
well how to describe, yet I could have- wished, for 
her own sake, as well as for the sake of some happy 
man, that she had added a qualifying postscript to 
her letter, signifying that she was willing to make 
some little abatement in her demands. When gen- 
tlemen build houses, it is usual with them either to 
give up conveniency for a prospect, or prospect for 
convemency. In this manner should a lady act in 
the choice of a husband; if she sets her heart upon 
a face, she should have no dislike to a coxcomb ; or 
if she falls in love with a mind, a sloven should ap- 
pear charming : for the odds are against her, that the. 

VOL. II. H 
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handsome man is the one^ and the man of knowledge 
the other. 

Exclusive of myself, I know of no such character 
as the lady has described : nor dare I say a word of 
my own person and accomplishments, being unfor- 
tunately near seventy, and a married man. It has 
also been hinted to me (for I scorn to deceive any 
body)' that I have a small stoop in my gait, and that 
I am not quite so well bred upon all occasions as a 
young lady might expect me to be. 

I am also cautious of recommending any of those 
gentlemen who are daily advertising for wives in the 
public papers : for whether it be owing to their ex- 
treme modesty, or whether they have really no other 
accomplishments than they usually set forth to the 
world, their descriptions of themselves amount to 
lio more than ' that they are tall, well made, and 
very agreeable ; that they have healthy constitutions, 
have had liberal educations, and are of sober morals.' 
But as these descriptions are by no means particular 
enough, I cannot be certain that the publishers of 
them will answer exactly the idea of the maid*s huS" 
bandi Besides, I have lately received letters from 
particular ladies, who, either as principals or friends, 
nave examined these gentlemen, which letters assure 
me that they do not at all come up to the idea given 
of themselves, even in their own modest advertise* 
ineDts. 

But before I take leave of my ingetiious' corre- 
spondent, I promise her to give notice in this paper 
of the first maid's husband that falls within my know- 
ledge ; and if she pleases to' signify where and when 
she will be waited on by any such gentlemen, her 
commands shall be executed with the nicest punc- 
tuality. Or (as it is very considerately expressed in 
an advertisement now before me) if the lady does 
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would fain have entertained us .with a glass of wine 
at the Cardigan. For my (fwn part, I tell them both 
very frankly, that while they endeavour to look like 
women of the town, it is a gi'cat mistake in them to 
be above their business. 

Pray, Mr. Fitz-Adam, favour us with a World 
upon this subject; for, as the youngest sister, my 
opinion goes for nothing; and besides, I want to 
have them mortified a little ; for they neither love 
nor esteem me, because I am said to be handsomer 
than they, and am better received by all our relations 
and acquaintance. 

I am, sir. 
Your humble servant, 
Sarah Meanwell. 

SIR, 

I am a very good-hearted honest girl ; but from 
my situation in life, I am afraid people think me 
otnerwise. It is my unhappiness that from too high 
a birth, and too low a fortune, I am obliged to live - 
constantly with the great; and to tell you the truth, 
I am really handsomer than most of the women I 
mix with. From this circumstance I am looked 
upon with envy by many of my acquaintance ; but 
indeed, sir, when you know my neart, you will rather 
think me an object of pity. 

Though I have the best spirits in the world, and 
am as gay as innocence will suffer me to be, I am 
called a queer creature by the men, and a prude by 
the women. And all this for what.^ Truly, because 
I have more modesty than the company I keepi 
And yet so prevailing is example, and so necessary 
to a dependent state are good humour and com- 
pliance, that I have not been able at all times to be 
quite as modest as I should be. I do not mean that 
I have been downright wicked, or that I ever wished 
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ably, and preserve my reputation ? My fortune, whick 
is no more than two thousand pounds, is hardly suf- 
ficient to maintain me even in the country ; and I see 
nothing but ruin before me, if I continue where I am. 
I have always considered the marriage state as a wo- 
man's surest happiness; and I verily believe I have 
every qualification, except money, to make it easy to 
him who chose me. But unless I transport myself 
to the East or West Indies for a husband, I have na 
hopes of one. I neither expect nor desire a man of 
fashion ; for a clergyman I am too poor ; a country 
squire would beat me, and an honest tradesman, who 
knew my education, might imagine I should beat 
him. Neither of these would be my choice ; but if 
you know of any private gentleman, who has seen 
enough of the world to despise the follies of it ; one 
who could support me decently, and think himself 
rewarded by love and gratitude; who could share 
with me in domestic pleasure, or lend me his arm for 
a visit to a friend ; who at his leisure hours would 
be pleased with my prattle, and with a look of delight 
could tell me that he was happy ; — if you know of 
such a man, you may honestly assure him, that though 
I have lived all my life among vthe great, I am as clean 
in my person, ana as modest in my inclinations, as if 
I had never seen good company. You may also add, 
and with equal truth, that excepting a hobble in my 
gait, and a small propensity to talk loud in public, I 
have not the least tincture of quality about me. 

I am, sir. 
Your most humble servant, 

M. A. 

The true spirit of irpny which so plainly appears 
/in this letter must no doubt be highly plea^ng to 
the polite part of my readers. But as there are 
many dull people in the wprld, who have no con- 
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oeptions beyond the literal meanlDg of what diej 
read^ I shall subjoin a few remarks of my own, to 
prevent the aforesaid dull people ftx)m mistaking a 
very fine panegyric for an insolent libel against the 
chastest and most valuable part of mankind. 

This young lady seems to have formed her jJan 
upon the inimitable Dr. Swift^ who of all men that 
wrote understood irony the best; and who had 
the happiest art of conveying compliment under 
the disguise of abuse. Her whole epistle is irony ; 
which (as my sagacious friend Mr. Nathan Bayley^ 
in his etymological dictionary^ defines it) is a' figure 
in rhetoric^ by which we speak contrary to what 
we think. We are therefore to understand by the 
above letter^ that the nicest decorum and the most 
exemplary chastity are the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of our young men of fisishion : that they 
live in a constant practice of all the virtues; and 
are the shining examples of temperance^ modesty^ 
and true politeness. By the sentiments which are 
given. by the ladies over a glass of wine, my cor- 
re^ondent very genteelly hints, that young women 
of condition are the only persons in the world who 
can be merry and wise : that the bottle, which is too 
apt to intoxicate the vulgar, can inspire these ladies 
with the most refined ideas of men and things; 
which ideas are poured forth in sentiments, that 
Plato, Socrates, and all the sages of antiquity never 
thought of. 

I shall only add, that the notions which mean and 
Ignorant women commonly conceive of matrimony 
are finely ridiculed in this letter. The writer very 
humorously supposes, that the domestic endearments 
of private life are more eligible than the separate 
beds and separate pleasures of people of condition ; 
and with an archness peculiar to herself, prefers the 
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husband who can be the companioa of his wife^ to 
the man of rank^ who is the companion of all other 
women. 



No. 82. THURSDAY, JULY 25, 1754. 



TO MB. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 

It is a received opinion among the politicians, that 
the spirit of liberty can never be too active under 
a constitution like ours. But though no lover of 
his country would desire to weaken this principle, 
which has more than once preserved the nation, yet 
he may lament the unfortunate application of it, 
when perverted to countenance party violence, and 
opposition to the most innocent measures of the 
legislature. The clamour against the alteration of 
the style seemed to be one of these instances. The 
alarm was given, and the most fatal consequences 
to our religion and government were immediately 
apprehended from it. This opinion gathered strength 
in its course, and received a tincture from the remains 
of superstition still prevailing in the counties most 
remote from town. I know several worthy gentle- 
mien in the west, who lived many months under a 
daily apprehension of some dreaufu'l visitation from 
pestilence or famine. The vulgar were almost every 
where persuaded that nature gave evident tokens of 
her disapproving these innovationSp I do not indeed 
recollect that any blazing stars were seen to appear 
upon this occasion, or that armies were observed to 
be encountering in the skies : people probably con- 
cluding that the great men who pretended to control 
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tbe sun in his coarse would assume equal authority 
over the inferior constellations^ and not suffer any 
aerial militia to assemble themselves in opposition to 
ministerial proceedings. 

The objection to this regulation^ as favouring a 
custom established among papists, was not heard 
indeed with the same regard as formerly^ when it 
actually prevented the legislature from passing a bill 
of the same nature; yet many a pre^dent of a cor- 
poration club very eloquently harangued upon it^ as 
introductory to the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
making no doubt that fires would be kindled again at 
Smithfield before the conclusion of the year. This 
popular clamour has at last happily subsided, and 
shared the general fate of those opinions which derive 
their support from imagination. 

In the present happy disposition of the nation, the 
author of the following verses may venture to intro- 
duce the- complaints of an ideal personage, without 
seeming to strengthen the faction of real parties, 
without forfeiting his reputation as a good citizen, or 
bringing a scandal on the political character of Mr. 
Fitz-Adam, by making bim the publisher of a libel 
against the state. This ideal personage is no other 
than the Old May-Day, the only apparent sufferer 
from the present regulation. Her ^tuation is indeed 
a little mortifying, as every elderly lady will readily 
allow ; since the train of her admirers is withdrawn 
from her at once, and their adoration transferred to 
a rival, younger than herself by at least eleven days. 

I am, sir. 
Your most humble servant, 

E.L. 
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THE TEARS OF OLD MAY-DAY. 

Led by the jocund train of vernal hours 
And vernal airs^ uprose the gentle May ; 

Blushing she rose^ and blushing rose the flowers 
That sprung spontaneous in her genial ray. 

Her locks with heaven's ambrosial dews were bright. 
And am'rous Zephyrs fluttered on her breast : 

With every shifting gleam of morning light 
The colours shifted of her rainbow vest. 

Imperial ensigns graced her smiling form, 
A golden key and golden wand she bore : 

This charms to peace each sullen eastern storm. 
And that unlocks the summer's copious store. 

Onward in conscious majesty she came. 
The grateful honours of mankind to taste : 

To gather fairest wreaths of future fame. 
And blend fresh triumphs with her glories past. 

Vain hope ! No more in choral bands unite 
Her virgin vot'ries, and at early dawn. 

Sacred to May and Love's mysterious rite. 
Brush the light dew-drops* from the spangled lawn. 

To her no more Augusta's wealthy pride f 
Pours the full tribute from Potosi's mine : 

Nor fresh-blown garlands village maids provide, 
A purer off 'ring at her rustic shrine. 

* Alluding to the country custom of gathering May-dew. 
f The plate garlands of London. 
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Na more the Maypole's verdant height around 
To valour's games th' ambitious youth advance ; 

No merry bells and tabors* sprightlier sound 
Wake the loud carol^ and the sportive dance. 

Sudden in pensive sadness droop'd her head^ 

Faint on her cheeks the blushing crimson died. — 
' O f chaste victorious triumphs, whither fled ? 
. My maiden honours, whither gone ?' she cried. 

' Ah ! once to fame and Taright dominion bom, 
The earth and smiling ocean saw me rise. 

With time coeval and the star of mom. 
The first, the fairest daughter of the skies. 

Then, when at Heaven's prolific mandate sprung 
The radiant beam of new-created day. 

Celestial harps, to airs of triumph strung, 

Hail'd the glad dawn, and angels call'd me May. 

Space in her empty regions heard the sound. 

And hills, and dales, and rocks, and valleys rung ; 

The sun exulted in his glorious round. 

And shouting planets in their courses sung. 

For ever then I led the constant year ; 

Saw Youth, and Joy, and Love's enchanting wiles ; 
Saw the mild Graces in my train appear. 

And infant Beauty brighten in my smiles. 

No winter frown'd. In sweet embrace allied. 
Three sister seasons danced th' eternal green ; 

And Spring's retiring softness gently vied 
With Autumn's blush, and Summer's lofty mien. 
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Too soon, when man profaned the blessings given. 
And Vengeance arm'd to blot a guilty age. 

With bright Astrea to my native heaven 
I fled, and flying saw the Deluge rage : 

Saw bursting clouds eclipse the noontide beams. 
While sounding billows from the mountains roU'd, 

With bitter waves polluting all my streams. 

My nectar*d streams, that flow'd on sands of gold. 

Then vanished many a sea-girt isle and grove. 
Their forests floating on the wat'ry plain : 

Then famed for arts and laws derivea from Jove, 
My Atalantis ^ sunk beneath the main. 

No longer bloom'd primeval Eden's bowers, 
Nor guardian dragons watch'd th' Hesperian steep: 

With all their fountains, fragrant fruits and flowers 
Torn from the continent to glut the deep. 

No more to dwell in sylvan scenes I deign'd. 
Yet oft descending to the languid earth. 

With quickening powers the fainting mass sustained. 
And waked her slumbering atoms into birth. 

And every echo taught my raptured name, 
And every virgin breathed ner am'rous vows. 

And previous wreaths of rich immortal fame, 
Shower'd by the Muses, crown*d my lofty brows. 

But chief in Europe, and in Europe's pride, 
My Albion's favdur'd realms, I rose adored ; 

And pour'd my wealth, to other climes denied. 
From Amalthea's horn with plenty stored. 

• Sec Plato. 
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Ah ae ! far iMnr a yonnger lival daim« 
My rarish'd Iraaom, and to her he^ang 

My clioral dances, and Tictorioiis games. 
To lier my gBrhrnds and trhmijdial song. 

O ay 'what yet imtasted heantJes £aw, 
Wnat |9iii«r joys await ber gentler reign ? 

Do lilies fidrer, idolets sweeter blow? 
And waitiies Fhilamel a softer strain ? 

Oo morning sons in ruddier glofy rise ? 

Does evening &n Ler with serener gales ? 
Do clouds drop Witness from the wealtiiier skies^ 

Or wantoDs plenty in ber bappier vales ? 

Ab ! no; tbe bhmted beams of dawning ligbt 
Sldrt tbe paJe orient witb uncertain day; 

And Cynthia, riding on tbe car of nighty 

Through doods embattled iaintly wings her way. 

Pale^ immature, the blighted verdure springs. 
Nor mounting juices feed tbe swdling flower ; 

Mute all the groves, nor Philomela sings 
When Silence listens at tbe midm'ght hour. 

Nor wonder, man, that nature*s hashful face. 
And op'ning charms her rude emlnaces fear : 

Is she not sprung from ApriPs wayward race. 
The sickly daughter of th' unripen'd year ? 

With showers and sunshine in her fickle eyes, 
With hollow smiles proclaiming trcach'rous peace ; 

With olushes, harb'ring, in their thin disguise. 
The blasts that riot on the Springes increase ? 

VOL. II. I 
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Is this the fair invested with my spoil 

By Europe's laws^ and Senates* stem command ? 
Ungen'rous Europe ! let me fly thy soil. 

And waft my treasures to a grateful land : 

Again revive, on Asia's drooping shore. 

My Daphne's groves, or Lycia's ancient plain ; 

Again to Afric's sultry sands restore 

Embow'ring shades, and Libyan Ammon's fane : 

Or haste to northern Zembla's savage coast. 
There hush to silence elemental strife ; 

Brood o'er the regions of eternal frost. 

And swell her barren womb with heat and life. 

Then Britain' — Here she ceased. Indignant grief. 
And parting pangs her fait' ring tongue supprest : 
Veird in an amber cloud, she sought relief, 
. And tears, and silent anguish, told the rest. 
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TO MR. FITZ.-ADAM. 
SIR, 

When the studies of the learned and philosophical 
men are employed in extending the commerce and 
improving the manufactures of their country, they 
cannot be held in too high a degree of estimation by 
a trading people. 

• The perfection at which our home manufactures 
are arrived we impute in a great measure to the in- 
genuity of our ordinary handicrafts, to the industry 
of our merchants, and to the honesty and integrity 
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public ; at leasts they are considerations which have 
' induced me to be very particular in my thoughts 
upon this valuable cammodity. 

When electrical experiments were first exhibit^ 
to the curious, I did not hear that the professors pro- * 
posed any advantages to mankind, except that with 
the help of their curious engine, they could give a 
patient a pretty smart blow on the elbow, without 
the use of any other weapon. It is true that a -small 
crab-stick might have performed the operation ; but 
then it would have been effected by a method com- 
mon and vulgar. We were informed, indeed, that 
the electrical engine had been made use of in the cafe 
of several distempers ; but I do not recollect to have 
heard that they had any great success in that way, 
except that some very few mean people were maae 
blind, that three or four necks were aislocated, and 
that a child of five years old was frightened into fits* 
But these cases not being sufficiently attested, and 
the same sort of cures having been tolerably well per- 
formed by many regular-bred surgeons and apothe- 
caries in this town, I .was glad to learn that our phi- 
losophers had confined all their experiments to the 
manufacture above-mentioned ; the process of which 
is so dear and easy, (all the ingredients being to be 
found in our own country, and none of them liable 
to any duty) that I make no doubt of our being able 
to bring thunder and lightning to market at a much 
cheaper price than common gunpowder. 

I am informed by a friend, wno for these last fire 
years has applied himself wholly to electrical expe- 
riments, that the most effectual and easy method of 
making this commodity is, by grinding a certain 
quantity of air between a glass ball and a bag of 
sand ; and when you have ground it into fire, your 
lightning is made ; and then you may either bottle it 
up, or put it into casksy prqperly seaaoued for that 
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fixed to the side of Richmond-hill. The quantity of 
air ground in an hour will be equal to XX^ which 
will produce of pure lightnings 1,694,753 tons; the 
force of which being applied to St. Bride's steeple, 
will make the crack GH, in fig. the 2d. If this 
should not be intelligible to those who are unac- 
quainted with the mathematics, I will at any time sift 
a day's notice attend and explain it to them. 

I can think of but one objection to the erecting 
the machine above described, which is the greatness 
of the expense, as being too heavy for any private 
person. But it is to be hoped that some public com- 
pany will undertake it, or that our governors will fa- 
vour it with their consideration, and order it to be 
erected at the public expense. I, who have only the 
good of my country before me, will most readily 
agree to inspect the workmen, and see that the mo- 
ney shall be laid out with the strictest economy^ 
without desiring a shilling for my trouble. 

But lest some malicious persons should suggest 
that I am writing merely to recommend a job to my- 
self, I solemnly declare, that fiill a week before I had 
any thoughts of addressing the- public by means ci 
your paper, I applied myself to a club of Anti-GaHi- 
cans, of which I have the honour to be en unworthy 
i;nember, and proposed in a speech that our laud- 
able society should take this infant manufacture into 
their guardianship and protection. And as we have 
lately discovered that nothing excites mankind to 
good and virtuous actions so much as honourable and 
pecuniary gratuities, it was unanimously agreed that 
the society should order premiums to be given out of 
their public stock, for the encouragement of those who 
should make experiments for the improvement of this 
manufiicture ; and the following auvertisement was 
ordered to be published. 
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'Cat and Fiddle Lodge, July 21, 1754. 

' Present, the Vice-Grand. 

'Ordered, that for the encouragement of the making 
thunder and lightning, the following premiunlls be 
given hy this society, to be paid by their secretary 
within twelve months after the same shall be re- 
spectively adjudged to the several claimants : 

' To any person or persons who shall on or before 
Christmas-day next, by a clap of electrical thunder, 
accompanied by a sufficient quantity of lightning, 
, beat 'down and destroy the dome of St. Paul's ca- 
thedral, 20s, 

' To ditto for ditto, the Monument on Fish-street- 
hiU, 15*: 

* Covent-Garden church, 7s, 6d, 

' Westminster-ball in Term-time> 5*. 

* Westminster l^ridge, 2*. 6d. 

* For the first man under forty, and the first wo- 
man with child, killed by the said thunder and light- 
ning; and for the first hay-rick of thirty load and up- 
9vard, burnt and consmned, J s, each.' 

. . When, from the above encouragement, these useful 
works shall be performed, we may conclude the ma- 
nufacture brought to perfection : and then there will 
remain a few queries most humbly to be submitted 
to the wisdom of the legislature. 

I. Whether when we have got a stock in hand, 
more than sufficient for our own consumption, we 
should suffer any to be exported ? 

II. What market will it be likely to meet with 
abroad ? 
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And III. Whether it will be most prudent to trust 
this commodity in private hands^ or in the hands of 
the ministry, the city of London, or the crown ? 

In regard to the first of these queries, I am of 
opinion that Ve may safely venture to export what- 
ever is more than sufficient for our home consump- 
tion, provided it be shipped on board our vessels, and 
insured by the French. 

As to query the second, it is not to be doubted 
that the commodity will meet with a good foreign 
market. I have conversed with several merchants 
upon the subject, and know of two who have already 
received orders from their correspondents at Jamaica 
to send twenty tons to Barbadoes, to make a hurri- 
cane in that island ; and there are orders from Bar- 
badoes to send more than double the quantity to 
Jamaica. I am also assured that a certain Spanish 
governor, who is to pass his accounts next springs 
has offered ten thousand pounds for a tornado^ pro* 
vided it can be sent over before Christmas. 

The last of these queries is, I own, the most dif- 
ficult to be answered : I shall therefore submit it to 
the public, with only observing, that as a good 
patriot I am against giving it into the hands of the 
crown, from an opinion that his present Majesty will 
forbid the use of it in his own aominions, and com- 
mand the whole of it to, be sent abroad amongst our 
most inveterate enemies. 

I am, sir. 
Your most humble servant, 

M.D. 
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thority to decide their pretensions by lots; each 
previously engaging in a solemn oath to marry the 
nymph that ^ould fall to his share. The lots were 
accordingly drawn ; and Prosperity became the wife 
of Felix, and Adversity of Uranio. 

Soon after the celebration of these nuptials Velasco 
died, having bequeathed to his eldest sOn Felix the 
house wherein he dwelt, together with the greatest 
part of his large fortune and effects. 

The husband of Prosperity was so transported with 
the gay disposition and enchanting beauties of his 
bride, that he clothed her in gold and silver^ and 
adorned her with jewels of inestimable value. He 
built a palace for her in the woods ; he turned rivers 
into his gardens, and beautified their batiks with 
temples and pavilions. He entertained at his table 
the nobles oi the land, delighting their ears with 
music, and their eyes with magnificence. But iiis 
kindred he beheld as strangers, and the companions 
of his youth passed by unregarded. His brother also 
became hateful in his sight, and in process of time he 
commanded the doors of his house to be shut against 
him. 

But as the stream flows from its channel and loses 
itself among the valleys, unless confined by banks ; a(k 
also will the current of fortune be dissipated, unless 
bounded by econcaay. In a few years the estate of 
Felix was wasted by extravagance, his merchandize 
failed him by neglect, and his eflects were seized by 
the merciless hands of creditors. He applied himself 
for support to the nobles and great men whom he 
had feasted and made presents to, but his voice was 
as the voice of a stranger, and they remembered not 
his face. The friends whom he had neglected de- 
rided him in their turn ; his wife also insulted him, 
and turned her back upon him and fled. Yet was his 
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^ I am sent/ said she^ ' by the Gods to those alone 
whom they love : for I not only train them up by my 
severe discipline to future glory, but also prepare 
them to receive with a greater relish all such modp^ 
rate enjoyments as are not inconsistent with this pro- 
bationary state. "As the spider, when assailed, seeks 
shelter in its inmost web, so the mind which I afflict 
contracts its wandering thought^ and flies for hap- 
piness to itself. It was I who raised the characters 
of Cato, Socrates, and Timoleon to so divine a height, 
^ and set them up as guides and examples to every 
future age. Prosperity, my smiling but treacherous 
sister, too frequently delivers those whom she has 
seduced to be scourged by her cruel followers. An- 
guish and Despair: while Adversity never &ils to 
lead those who will be instructed by her to the 
blissful habitations of Tranquillity and Content.' 

Uranio listened to her words with great attention; 
and as he looked earnestly on her face, the deformity 
of it seemed insensibly to decrease. By gentle de- 
grees his aversion to her abated; and at last, he 
gave himself wholly up to her counsel and direction. 
She would often repeat to him the wise maxim of 
the philosopher, ^ That those who want the fewest 
things approach nearest to the Gods, who want 
nothing.' She admonished him to turn his eyes. to 
the many thousands beneath him, instead of gazing 
on the few who live in pomp and splendor ; and in 
his addresses to the Gods, instead of asking for riches 
and popularity, to pray for a virtuous mind, a quiet 
state, an unblamable life, and a death full of good 
hopes. 

Finding him to be every day more and more cobi- 
posed and resigned, thougn neither enamoured of her 
noe nor delighted with her society, she at last ad- 
dressed him in the following manner: 
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* As gold is purged and refined from dross by the 
fire^ 80 is Adversity sent by Providence to try and 
improve the virtue of mortals. The end obtained^ 
my task is finished ; and I now leave you, to ^ and 
give an aodount of my charge. Your brother, whose 
lot was Prosperity, and whose condition you so much 
envied, after having experienced the error of his 
choice, is at last released by death from the most 
wretched of lives. Happy has it been for Uranio, 
that his lot was Adversity, whom if he remembers as 
he ought, his life will be honourable, and his deatii 
happy/ 

As she pronounced these words, she vanished from 
his sight. But though her features at that moment, 
instead oi inspinng their usual horror, seemed to dis- 
play a kind of languishing beauty, yet as Uranio, in 
spite of his utmost efiforts, could never prevail upon 
himself to love her, he neither regretted her departure, 
nor. wished for her return. But though he rejoiced 
in her absence, he treasured up her counsels in his 
heart, and grew happy by the practice of them. 

He afterwards betook himself again to merchan- 
dize; and having in a short time acquired a cohk 
potency sufficient for the real enjoyments of life, he 
retreated to a little farm, which he had bought for 
tiiat purpose, and where he determined to continue 
the remainder of his days. Here he employed his 
time in planting, gardening, and husbandry, in quell- 
ing all disorderly passions, and in forming his mind 
by the lessons of Adversity. He took great delight 
in a little cell or hermitage in his garden, which 
stood under a tuft of trees, encompassed with eglantine 
and honey-suckles; Adjoining to it was a cold bath 
formed by a spring issuing from a rock, and over th 
door was written in large characters the following 
inscription : 

VOL. n. K 
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Beneath this moes-grown roof, within this cdl, 
Truth, Xiiberty, Content, and Virtue dwell. 
Say, you who dare this happy place disdain. 
What Palace can display so fair a train ? 

He lired to a good old age ; and died honoured 
and lamented. 
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TO MB. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 

I AM a young country bride of eighteen (if I may call 
myself a bride after having been married a montn and 
two days); and if my husband, who every body says^ 
is the handsomest and best made man in the county, 
does not flatter me, I am as agreeable as youth, healtn, 
good features, a clear skin, and an easy shape can make 
me. We both married for love ; and I may venture 
to say that no couple in the world have been happier 
than we. But alas ! Mr. Fitz-Adam, within this week 
the dear man has appeared to be unusually thoughtful 
and low-spirited; and the day before yesterday he 
came booted to me at breakfast, and told me that a 
sudden and unexpected aflair had made it necessary 
for him to set out that morning for his estate in 
Berkshire. 

As I thought it my duty not to pry into more than 
he had a mind to tell me, I only wished him a safe 
journey and a speedy return, and saw him take horse. 

I amused myself as well as I could the first day 
of his absence by looking into family affairs. The 
second day I was visited by a widow lady in the 
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A particular fViend of my husband dropt in upc 
us at this instant, who, upon my inquiring after tli 
uncle, and if he had heard his friend talk of makir 
him a visit, seemed to be of the widow's opinio 
though he could not take upon him to assert that 1 
had ever seen him, or so much as knew in what pa 
of Berkshire he lived. 

I began now to grow uneasy; for as I had be< 
married in the face of the world, and as none of n 
own relations were strangers to my husband, 
thought it a little odd that any of his should be 
to me. But I was soon eased of this perplexity 1 
being thrown into a greater. As I have constant 
taken in your papers, it occurred to me all at ou( 
that this uncle whom my husband was gone to s 
was no other than a Welsh uncle, who, accordii 
to the fifty-sixth number of the World, is one w. 
officiates in genteel families in the capacity of sl heart 
And now it went to my very heart, to think thai 
had so tired my husband by my talkativeness, as 
compel him to take a journey into Berkshire in sear 
of a hearer. It is impossible to tell you what pa 
it gave me. Yet surely some allowance should 
made for the prattling of a bride, who has a tho 
sand things to say to a husband, which she durst r 
to her lover. But whatever excuses may be ma 
for me, either from my youth, my sex, my fondne 
or my love of talking, it gives me the most pierci; 
concern to know that I am the sole cause of his taki 
this journey ; and it is to tell him of this concei 
and the amendment it has produced, that I troul 
you with this letter; which if it should find him 
his retreat (for the World I am told is in almt 
every part of England) may hasten him to his hoi 
again, where he shall find me for my whole life 
come the most willing of all hearers. 
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But notwitfisteiiiding all these circumstances in 

my favour, f iffl what is still more, the honour you 

have dorfe'-jfe- i)y espousing our cause^ I do not find 

that X'ksq t»ne jot the better treated. As a parson^ 

I*/im })re'aching every Sunday to an audience fast 

asleep : as an author^ the squire of the parish^ and 

' Ml "tnose that hunt with him^ ar^ removing their 

•. '- Jiandkerchiefs from the pocket that is next me as 

**"'. often as I sit down at table with them: and as a 

cuckold^ the very children in the streets are taught 

to hold up their fingers to their foreheads^ and butt 

at me as I pass by them. 

No longer ago than yesterday, J overheard my 
daughter Jenny, a girl of six years old, inquiring 
of her mother what made papa be such a cuckold ; 
for that Miss Maddox, and Miss Tomlinson, and all 
the misses at school, said, that to be sure he must 
be a sad man to .be such a cuckold. And two days 
ago my little boy, who is but a year older than his 
sister, ran crying into the kitchen as I was chiding 
him for not saying his catechism, and told the maid 
that papa had tossed him with his horns. A neigh- 
bour's daughter indeed, who is just entering into 
her teens, tells me that she should like a cuckold 
^for a husband of all things, for that I am so pure 
and good-humoured nothing can be like it. To 
say the truth, I have hardly a friend in the world, 
out of my own family, except this girl, and an 
officer of the blues, whose quarters are within a few 
doors of us, and who often talks to my wife about a 
living which is in his father's gift, and which upon 
the death of the present incumbent he assures her 
shall be mine. I know of no obligations that this 
gentleman is under to me, except that he has been 
remarkably lucky in horse-flesn since his coming 
into these paits; and which it is said he ascribes 
solely to his acquaintance in my family. But though 
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I may now and then have given him my opinioUj his 
success that way has been more owing to his own 
skill than to any judgment of mine. 

But I am running my letter into length, when I 
only intended to tell you, that your paper upon the 
three orders to which I belong, though well intended, 
hsa failed of its effect : and to assure you that in con- 
sideration of the intention, as a parson, I shall pray 
for you ; as an author, I shall praise you ; and as a 
cuckold, I shall be proud of an opportunity of making 
you acquainted with my wife. 

I am, sir. 
Your obliged and most humble servant, 

T. H. 
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Turn violaria^ et 
MyrtuSy ct omnis copra narium^ 
Spar gent otwctU odorem^ 

Fertilihus domino priori, HoR. 

MR. FITZ-ADAM, 

When I consider how remarkably the several periods^ 
in the rise and declension of ancient states, have been 
characterised by the varying manners of their pei^le, 
I am apt to believe, that an inquiry into the im- 
portance of our present taste for flowers would be no 
very idle and uninteresting speculation. But as I 
would not willingly forestal any abler pen, on a sub- 
ject that deserves to be considered by every patriot 
philosopher of the age, I shall endeavour to confine 
my present animadversions upon it within the narrow 
compass of my own private experience, and content 
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myself with giving a short account of the motires 
which induced me to commence a florist at firsts and 
of the advantages which I have since derived from 
the offices of my profession. 

It is pbservable, that the laws of decency and 
politeness are^ for the most part^ nothing but mere 
local institutions, very much limited in their au- 
thority, and very arbitrary and fluctuating in their 
nature ; and that no one who offers himself a caii<* 
didate for fame in matters of taste and fashion can 
succeed in his pretensions at first, without accom- 
modating tliem to the approbation of popular pre- 
judice, or. hold his reputation, after he has once pro- 
cured it, on any safer tenure than the ifncertain 
voice of the multitude. Now, I must own, I ima- 
gined (and perhaps many have been as much de- 
ceived in this pomt as myself) that the vegetable 
Tirtuoso's credit was more particularly subject to this 
precarious dependence, and that the chief security of 
its support consisted only in the accidental concur- 
rence of numbers in an unaccountable and trifling 
pursuit. And it is very probable that I should never 
have been convinced of the contrary, had I not been 
fortunately induced to purchase a small collection of 
flowers, in order to escape the odious imputation of 
a tasteless singularity. But as many a commendable 
action has been undertaken at first on no better prin- 
<tiple than the fear of shame, which has afterwards 
been prosecuted on a more generous motive ; so was 
I brought at length to improve tliat collection in 
consequence of my own thorough conviction of its 
great importance, which was originally procured in 
compliance, only with the fancies of other people. 

Being rather of a contemplative turn, and not 
yery apt to whistle away any of my vacant time, I 
was not long in discovering that the cultivaticm of 
flowers had in it a much finer mixture of the utile 
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dulcl than any other employnicnt whatever. But 
before I attempt to show in what particular respects 
it is mostly suited to instruct and delight^ I would 
willingly remove two very common objections, not- 
withstanding, as their absurdity is almost as evident 
as any thing belonging to them, they may be thought 
hardly worthy of my notice. Supposing then, that 
such an inconsiderate and superficial observer of 
things may possibly be met with, as shall reckon it 
any disparagement to the intrinsic value of a flower, 
that it is exposed to a great variety of accidents 
from the inclemency of the weather, and perpetually 
subject to the irregular dominion of the solar in- 
fluence ; ' it will be sufficient to convince him ai his 
mistake, if he is not quite incapable of being con- 
vinced at all, only just to remind him of the uncer- 
tain condition of his own prosperity, and admonish 
bim to reflect how little secure he is of being always 
preserved from the oppressive storms, or of enjoying 
the constant sunshine of fortune. And if that other 
objection, drawn from the supposed vanity of re- 
garding any thing of such a short duration as the 
bloom of a flower, be admitted as conclusive, it must 
unavoidably prove a great deal too mtlch; sinpe it 
will not only hold with equal force against every 
temporal enjoyment, and all worldly satisfactions 
whatever; but (which I must confess is a very 
shocking consideration to me) will utterly annihilate 
all those engaging qualities of the fair sex, which are 
most essentially necessary to recommend them to our 
love and admiration. Let me add, moreover, that if 
there be that real similitude, which the frequency of 
the allusion seems to make unquestionable, between 
human life and a flower ; it follows, that no man can 
pretend to a right of despising the one, that would 
be thought to place any value on the other. 
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Nothing ought to be reckoned good any farther 
than as it contributes to our happiness. The value 
we put upon any possession or enjoyment is the 
only stanaard that can be properly applied to de- 
termine its real worth. Whatever therefore is best 
fitted to administer delight to any particular person 
ought certainly to be regarded^ by him at leasb^ as 
the chief ingredient of that summum bonurn, which, 
though it be the common end of all our endeavours, 
has however been pursued by as many different means 
as there have been different men. But supposing that 
no allowances were to be made in favour of singular 
propensities, yet he that can enlarge the sphere of 
his enjoyments, by contracting the extent of his 
possessions, ought, in all reasonable construction, to 
be deemed a much happier man, than he who, under 
a foolish persuasion that he is securing to himself an 
inexhaustible fund of delight, shall take incessant 
pains to augment those riches, and extend those 
territories, which, after all, will as much disqualify 
him ' for enjoyment, as an unwieldy corpulency of 
person would incapacitate him for expedition. And 
one might easily produce many instances of men, 
'who, by a prudent conversion of such incumbrances 
into flowers, have received more satisfaction from 
the produce of a small parterre than from the in- 
come of a 'large estate; and found themselves as 
completely happy as a Corycius, after they had once 
reduced their concerns to the easy management of a 
single acre. 

Folly may suggest what it pleases : but that alone 
ought to be esteemed a trifle, which is of no conse- 
quence > whereas there is nothing in nature unworthy 
of a wise man's regard, because the most inferior of 
all her productions may, in some light or another, be 
made instrumental to his improvement. 
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every flower that such an insect can extract provision 
from against the future exigences of his, I am ready 
to place it to the account of my negligence, and tor 
think myself guilty of the most unpardonable folly^ 
in suflering him alone to profit from that, which I 
assume the absurd privilege of calling my own. 
. In short, there is such a close aihnity between at 
proper cultivation of a flower-garden and a right 
discipline of the mind, that it is ahnost impossible for 
any thoughtful person^ that has made any proficiency 
in the one, to avoid paying a due attention to the 
other. That industry and care, which are so requisite 
to cleanse a garden from all sorts of weeds, will na- 
turally suggest to him how much more expedient it 
would be to exert the same diligence in eradicating 
all sorts of prejudices, follies, and vices from the mind, 
where they will be as sure to prevail, without a great 
deal of care and correction, as common weeds in a 
neglected piece of ground. And as it requires more 
pains to extirpate some weeds than others, according 
as they are more firmly fixt, more numerous, or more 
naturalized to the soil ; so those faults will be found 
the most difi&cult to be suppressed which have been 
of the longest growth, and taken the deepest root ; 
which are more predominant in number, and most 
congenial to the constitution. 
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There is no one subject that has given such frequent 
exercise to the pens of my correspondents as the be- 
haviour of servants. Were I to have published all 
the letters I have received^ upon it (not to mention 
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in a situation to make life easy and comfortable to 
those whose lot it is to depend upon him for bread. 

For my own part, I have always been of opinion 
that the master is as much obliged to the servant who 
acquits himself in his office with diligence and faith- 
fulness^ as the servant to the master for his favour and 
indulgence. But in the common opinion it is other- 
wise ; and the performance of those duties which shaU 
entitle the servant to a reward in heaven, shall be in- 
sufficient to procure him either a civil word or a kind 
look from his imperious master. 

Hbw contrary a behaviour is that of the family 
above-mentionea ! If a servant has done his duty, he 
is sure to be commended for it; if through incapacity 
or inadvertency he has committed a fault, it is passed 
over with gooa-humour; or if through carelessness 
or design, the admonitiohs he receives are the admo- 
nitions of a friend, who advises him, for his own 
isake, to amendment, and encourages him to set about 
it by gentleness and persuasion. It may be worth 
the mentioning, that ipy friend's butler was cured of 
a violent inclination to sotting, by having the keys of 
the cellar delivered to his^ keeping; and that the 
housekeeper, who is one of the most thoughtful and 
discreet matrons I know of, was one of the giddiest 
fiirls alive, till the afiairs of the family were thrown 
into her hands. 

I do not mean to insinuate by these circumstances, 
that every drunken footman should keep the keys of 
his master's cellar, or that every madcap of a maid 
should be intrusted, by way of sobering her, with the 
management of a family ; I only mentioned them to 
< show that even vices and follies are sometimes to be 
cured by good usage; and if so, how greatly may 
igood qualities be improved by the samq indulgent 
behaviour! 
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I hsve said in a former paper^ that people are more 
JlkdY to be praised into good qualities than to be 
jrailed out oi bad ones ; and I have always founds that 
to commend a servant for doing right (and ererj 
aervant does right sometimes) has had a much better 
effect than chiding and complaining when he has 
happened to do wrong. To cherish the desire of 
pleasing in a servant^ you must show him that you 
are pleased ; for what encouragement is there for'his 
perseFerance, luiless you tell hun at first that he is in 
the right way? 

To conclude this subject ; I would have servants 
considered as reasonable beings ; as those^ who though 
jthey have the frailties of men^ hape also their virtue^ 
theur affections^ and their feelings: that they can 
repay good offices with gratitude^ and ill ones with 
neglect ; and that they are entitled to our favour^ till 
they have deserved our displeasure. I shall only add, 
for the information of my correspondents, that i shall 
pay no regard to the com^aints that are sent me 
against bad servants, unless I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that they come from good masters. 
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TO MB. FITZ'ADAH. 
SIR, 

From a fiill conviction that your ears are always open 
to the afflicted, I presume to send you the story of 
my distress, which is left to your discretion whether 
or no it be deserving of public commiseration. Pre- 
vious, however, to what relates immediately to my- 

l3 
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«elf, be 80 kind as to indulge an elderly man^ whose 
infirmity is to be talkative, and who delights in a 
long train of animadversions upon every interesting 
occurrence. 

• At the creation of your World, your modesty sug- 
gested that the advantages accruing from it might 
enable you in due time to keep a one-horse chair^ 
and that as soon as you were m possession of this 
vehicle, you would invite the reader to a seat in it, 
and occasionally make the tour of the adjacent vil- 
lages. But whether you are enabled to set up this 
equipage or not, I would advise you, at this season of 
the year, to withdraw your laudable purpo^ of re- 
forming vice triumphant in town, and to let your en- 
deavours be directed to confirm virtue militant in the 
country. Drinking, gaming, atheism, and the minor 
vices, which from time immemorial have more or less 
swarmed in our capital, have been combated by the 
most eminent divines, moralists, and poets, and all "to 
no purpose. For my own part, I cannot help looking 
upon almost every species of dissoluteness as a kind 
of plague ; and if I was worthy of advising the legis- 
lature, I should propose that a line of circiunvallation 
might be made at tne distance of five miles all round 
the town, and a guard appointed to prohibit all per- 
sons, betraying the least symptom of any of these 
epidemical diseases, from passing the line. Provided 
always, that in case a radical cure shall be effected on 
a patient or patients, he, she, or they, on a proper 
certificate declaring them free from all infection, may 
be privileged to quit thos^ noisome quarters, and re- 
tire into the country. I can think of no other method 
by which the miserable objects that range under the 
several denominations of gamesters, swearers, liars, 
drunkards, coxcombs, fashion-mongers, &e. in either 
sex,, may be excluded all communion with those who 
are untainted. 
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wilks, without hum, senbh-Wrt st the uiliLi g iHt 
that such a eahmitj is iMMft t» hoBsa Bature. 
These dqdonUe creatures are iBczpacfCzte^ ftoH 
concealb^ their coapbiBt : a fUMii ajaift—i » a 
total siqipRflmi cf evfTT reasaaaAEe thu^ht; after 
which there can he bo wnnder, ^ whtM ther se he<- 
oome iotHs, thej put on the hahit cf dbeir «ra!r, ami 
ooDtinue to fiit^ve the UMTaakm ef Aexr tradesneB. 
with a view to h^oile the tedioanesB ef tiae. 

What,Mr. Fits-Adam^ dtaD we 9BT to dHwe femos 
who will sofcject the am r Jie* to iafccti g B hr a cum 
mimication with^sndi wretches? I cdwU as avn pa^ 
a visit to a man horn deaf and dnadh^ iw the mkt ii 
oonversatioii^ as deome Kjself with the idea «f ias- 
pro¥ e Bient with one cf thcae c un'i iM hft . The nstwietr 
of the symptoms Jllemling 4is dbeaae i¥rs it 
needless to recite them afl; a Tart pomp of dresi^ an 
habitoal co ntm c li oB of the mnsdesto a grin, wiA a 
omtiniial incoherent hind of prattle are m immef 
diaracterktiGS of their distemper. And, I fear^ tile 
^validity of omr plea woohl he re j ecte d , Ao n ld wie 
that we feU inadrcrtentlj into tiieir oipan; ; 
they geoerally cany their heada^ Ifte dbooe ef 
on a footpath, sufficiently whitened, to deter 
the most heedless fiom strnnhKitg «■ tihem in 
dark. 

AnHmg the sereral pestikncaes which ■■'^ ■ 1'twtr 
the general plagoe, no one is of eqnal firtafitr widi 
that of fiidnoii. Those who are seiaed widb this 
phrensy, as they are t]ie:mo8t nomeroas, so are dier 
the most extniTagant in their actions., The fetnalft 
disooyer their bong taiiited, by erery gesfticnbtion 
of a Cousin Betty. They wear im> cap, sad <«lr 
sabstitute in its room Tanety of tnuap ei i ribands, 
tied up with no other propri^ than the preaent it 
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i Many persons are of opinion (I suppose from the 
effects which they fipd to have been produced in 
themselves) that every individual of my readers has 
been in some respect or other the better for me : but 
this perhaps may be carrying the matter a little too 
far ; and indeed I have a private reason for thinking 
that there may be here and there one, who, though 
a considerable reader of these excellent essays, has 
received no benefit from them at all. There are 
people in the world, who, because they pride them- 
selves upon contradicting an established opinion, have 
suggested in a whisper, that this is not absolutely, 
and to all intents and purooses, the very best paper 
that has hitherto been published in any age or coun* 
try. And to confess a truth, which will, .no doubt, 
be as surprising to my readers as it was to me, I have 
actually received a letter, written in sober sadness, 
and without the least intention to be witty, insinu- 
ating that I am growing dull, and advising me to lay 
4own my paper, while I can do it with honour. But as 
I have hitherto found my wit to be inexhaustible, and 
as I have now, as much as ever, the good of my coun- 
try at heart, J am willing to continue these my labours 
while there are the least gleanings of folly remaining, 
and till I can have the glory of effecting a thorough 
reformation. 

.To follow this great and laudable design^ I must 
beg of my correspondents to be very diligent in their 
inquiries after what is doing in town, and that they 
will neglect no opportunity of transmitting me all 
the intelligence they can get. I should be glad to 
know, among other matters of consequence, if there 
is yet an^ such thing as play going on at White's. 
J- should like also to hear that the proposal for esta- 
blishing lectures in divinity and moral philosophy 
next winter in the great room at St. Jameses coffee- 
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. ' Sir Tunbelly Guzzle is a very worthy north- 
oountry baronet, of a good estate, and oue who was 
beforehand in the world, till being twice chosen 
knight of the shire, and having in consequence got 
a pretty employment at court, he run out consider- 
ably. He has left off housekeeping, and is now upon 
a retrieving scheme.* He is the heartiest, honestest 
feliow living; and though he is a man of very few 
words, I can assure you he does not want sense. He 
had a university education, and has a good notion of 
the classics. The poor man is confined half the year 
at least with the gout, and has besides an inveterate 
scurvy, which I cannot account for : no man can live 
more regularly; he eats nothing but plain meat, and 
. very little of that : he drinks no thin wines, and never 
sits up late; for he has his full dose by eleven. 

' Colonel Culverin is a brave old experienced officer, 
though but a lieutenant-colonel of foot. Between you 
and me, he has had great injustice done him, and is 
now commanded by many who were not born when 
he first came into the army. He has served in Ire- 
land, Minorca, and Gibraltar ; and would have been 
in all the late battles in Flanders, had the regiment 
been ordered there. It is a pleasure t^ hear him talk 
of war. He is the best-natured man alive, but a little 
too jealous of his honour, and too apt to be in a 
pasaon ; but that is soon over, and then he is sorry 
for it.. I fear he is dropsical, which I impute to his 
drinking your champaigns and burgundies. He got 
that ill habit abroad. 

* Sir George piyant is well bom, has a genteel 
fortune, keeps the very best company, and is to be 
sure one of the best bred men alive : he is so good- 
natured, that he seems to have no will of his owii. 
He will drink as little or as much as you please, and 
no matter of what. He has been a mighty man with 
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aime year of St. Jolm's ooflege in Cimliridge: he 
vas a younger farodier of a good £uiiily, vas bred to 
the churchy and had just got a fellowship in the 
college, when hia elder brother dyings he soeoeeded 
to aneasyftrtane^yandicac^fedtomaisehimaelfeanr 
:with it^ that iSy to do nothing. As he had rgridei 
long in ooOege^ he haid oootn^ted all the hafaita and 
prejudices^ the laziness, the soalring, the pride, and 
the pedantry of the cloister, whidi after a certain 
time are never to be rubbed oC He considered the 
critical knowledge of the Gredc and Latin words aa 
the utmost effort of the human understanding, and » 
^ass of good wine in good company, as the higfaeit 
pitch of human felicity. Aoooraingiy he passes hia 
mornings m reading tbs classics, most of vhidi he haa 
long had by hearty and hts erenings in drinking hia 
glass of good wine^ which^ by frequent filling, amouwta 
at least to two^ and ohen to three bottles a day. I 
must not (Hnit mentimiing that my friend is tormented 
with the stone, which misfortune he imputes to hia 
once having drank water for a month, by the pre* 
acription of the late Doctinr Cheyne, and by no meana 
to at least two quarts of daret a day, for these laat. 
thirty years. To return to my friend : ' J am voy 
amch mistaken^' said he, as we were walking in tliie. 
pirk^ * if you do-not thank me for procuring this day^a 
entertainment : for a set of worthier gentlemen to be 
sure never lived.' ' I make no doubt of it^' said I, 
/and. am therefore the more concerned when I reflect 
that this dub of worthy gentlemen might, by your 
own account^ be not improperly called an hospital 
of incurables, as there id not one among them who 
does not labour under some chronical and mortal 
distemper.' * I see what you would be at/ answered 
my friend ; ' you would insinuate that it is all owing 
t to wine: but let me assure you^ Mr. Fits-Adam, 
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claret, which he affirmed not to be the same which 
they had drank the day before ! it had no sllkiness, 
went rough off the tongue, and his lordship shrewdly 
suspected that it was mixed with Benecarlo, or some 
of those black wines. This was a common cause, and 
excited universal attention. The whole company tasted 
it seriously, and every one found a different fault w-ith 
it. The master of the house was immediately sent for 
up, examined, and treated as a criminal. Sir Tun- 
belly reproached him with the freshness of the beef, 
while at the same time all the others fell upon him 
for the badness of his wines, telling him that it was 
not fit usage for such good customers as they were, 
and in fine, threatening him with a migration of the 
club to some other house. The criminal laid the blame 
of the beef's not being corned enough upon his cook, 
whom he promised to turn away; and attested heaveni 
and earth that the wine was the very same which they 
had all approved of the day before ; and as he had a 
soul \o be saved, was true Chateau Marsoux. ' Cha- 
teaiux devil (said the colonel with warmth), it is your 
d-1 — -d rough C^ao* wine.' Will Sitfast, who thought 
himself obliged to articulate upon this occasion, said, 
he was not sure it was a mixed wine, but that indeed 
it drank down. ' If that is all (interrupted the doctor) 
let us e'en drink it up then. Or, if that won't do, 
since we cannot have the true Falernum, let us takd 
up for once with the vile Sabinum. What say you, 
gentlemen, to ^ood honest port, whfbh I am con- 
vinced is a much' wholesomer stomach wine ?' My 
friend, who in his heart loves port better than any 
other wine in the world, willingly seconded the doctor s 
motion, and spoke very favourably of your Portingal 
wines in general, if neat. Upon this some was im- 
mediately brought up, which* I observed my friend 
and the doctor stuck to the whole evening. .1 could 
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to its zenith^ I stole away at about nine o'clock, and 
went home ; wli^re reflections upon the entertainment 
of the day crowded into my mind^ and may perhaps 
be the subject of some future paper. 
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The entertainment (I do not say the diversion) which 
I mentioned in my last paper tumbled jnj imagina^ 
tion to such a degree^ and suggested sucn a variety 
of indistinct ideas to my mind^ that notwithstanding 
all the pains I took to sort and digest^ I could not 
reduce tnem to method : I shall therefore throw them 
out in this paper without order, and just as they oc- 
curred to me. 

, When I considered that^ perhaps^ two millions of 
my fellow-subjects passed two parts in three of their 
lives in the very same manner in which the worthy 
members of my friend's club passed theirs^ I was at 
a loss to discover that attractive, irresistible, and in- 
visible charm (for I confess I saw none) to which they 
so deliberately and assiduously sacrificed their time, 
their healthy and their reason ; till dipping accidentally 
into Monsieur Pascal, I read upon the subject of 
hunting the following passage. ' What, unless to 
drown thought, (says that excellent writer) can make 
men throw away so much time upon a silly animal, 
which they might buy much cheaper in the market ? 
It hinders us from looking into ourselves, which is a 
view we cannot bear.' That this is often one motive, 
and sometimes the only one of hunting, I can eamly 
believe. But then it must be allowed too, that if 
the jolly sportsman, who thus vigorously runs away 
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which is never so deliberate and "premeditated as the 
latter. The Soaker jogs on with a gentler pace in- 
deed^ but fo as sure and certain destruction; and as 
a proof of his intention^ would, I believe, upon ex- 
amination, be generally found to have a good deal of 
lead about him too. He cannot allege in his defence, 
that he has not warning ; since he daily sees, in the 
chronical distempers of all his fellow Soakers, the 
fatal effects of that slow poison which he so greedily 
guzzles:' for I defy all the honest gentlemen, that is, 
all the hard drinkers in England (a numerous bmly 
I doubt) to produce me one single instance of a 
Soaker, whose health and faculties are not visibly 
impaired by drinking. Some indeed, born much 
stronger than others, hold it out longer, and are ab- 
surdly quoted as living proofs even of the salutary 
effects of drinking: but though they have not yet 
aoy. of the most distinguished characteristics of their 
profession about them ; though they have not yet lost 
one half of themselves by a hemiplegia, nor the use 
of all their limbs by the gout ; though they are but 
moderately mangy, and though the impending dropsy 
miay not yet appear ; I will venture to affirm that the 
faeiuth they boast of is at best but an awkward state 
between sickness and health : if they are not actually 
sick, they are not actively well ; and you will always 
find some complaint or other inadvertently drop 
from the- triumphant Soaker, within half an hour 
after he has assured you that he is neither sick nor 
sorry. My wife, who is a little superstitious, and 
perhaps too apt to point out and interpret judgments, 
(otherwise an excellent woman) firmly believes, that 
,the dropsy, of which most Soakers Anally die, is a 
manifest and just judgment upon them ; the wine 
they so much loved being turned into water, and 
themselves drowned at last in the clement they so 
much abhorred. 
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A rational and sober man/ invited by the wit and 
gaiety of good company^ and hurried anay by an 
unoommon flow of spirits^ may happen to drink too 
much, and perhaps accidentally to get drunk; but then 
these sallies will be shorty and not /requent. Whereas 
the Soaker is an utter stranger to wit and mirth^ and 
no friend to either. His business is serious^ and be 
api^ies himself seriously to it ; he steadily pursues 
the numbing, stupifying, and petrifying^ not the 
animating and exnilarating qualities of the wine; 
CraDons of the Nepenthe would be lost upon him. * 
The more he drinks the duller he grows : his politics 
become more obscure^ and his narratives more tedious 
and less intelligible: till at last maudlin^ he employer 
what little articulation he has left in relating his 
doleful tale to an insensible audience. I fear my 
countrymen have been too long noted for this.manner 
of drinking^ since a very old and eminent French 
historian^ speaking of the English, who were then in 
possession of Aquitain^ the promised land of claret, 
says^ lis se saoulerent grmidement, et se divertireni 
mouh tristement d la mode de leur pais, 

A very skilful surgeon of my acquaintance assured* 
me^ that having opened the body of a Soaker^ who- 
died of an apoplexy^ he had found all the finer tubes' 
and vessels plugged up with the tartar of the wine* 
he had swallowed^ so as to render the circulation of ■ 
the blood absolutely impossible ; and the folds of the- 
stomach so stiffened with it^ that it could not perform 
its functions. He compared the body of the aeceased 
to a siphon so choked up with the tartar and dregs 
of the wine that had run through it, as to be im- 
pervious. I adopted this image, which seemed to me 
a just one : and I shall for the future typify the 
Soaker by the Siphon^ suction being equally the only 
business of both. 
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of a rational being : they will agreeably and use- 
fully employ your time^ and will banish from your 
breasts that tiresome listlessness^ or those tormenting 
thoughts^ from which you endeavour^ though in vain^ 
to fly. Is your retrospect uncomfortable? Exert 
yourselves in time to make your prospect better; 
and let the former serve as a badc-ground to the 
Uitter. Cultivate and improve your minds witk 
reading, according to your several educations and- 
capacities. There are several useful books suited to 
them all* True religion and virtue give a cheerful 
and happy turn to the mind, admit of all true plea- 
sures^ and even procure the truest. . 
' Gantabrigius drinks nothing but water, and rides 
more miles in a year than the keenest sportsman^ 
and with almost equal velocity. The former keeps 
his head clear, the latter his body in health. It is 
not from himself that he runs, but to his acquaintance^ 
a synonymous term for his friends. Internally safe,, 
he seeks no sanctuary from himself> no intoxication 
for his mind. His pepetration makes him discover 
and divert himself with the follies of mankind,, which 
bis wit enables him to expose with the truest ridicule^ 
though always witl^out personal offence. CheerfiiL 
abn^ad, because ha^j at home, and thus happy^ be- 
cause virtuous.. 

*:^* I am obliged to many correspondents for, 
letters, which, though hitherto unnoticed, will be pub" 
Hshed with all convenient speed. 
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jccts you to the mortification of hearing them dis- 
cussed by persons who never talked or thought of them 
till the present moment. The situation of the speaker 
too, in such assemblies, can be no very desirable one, 
while he is volimtarily imposing the necessity on 
himself of attempting a subject, when unprovided 
with 'materials for it. 

This custom is in no sort confined to mixed com- 
panies, where possibly some faint excuses might be 
offered for it; but operates equally where men of the 
same profession are collected, who, to avoid seeming 
pedants in the eyies of each other, prefer obscenity, 
impertinence, or absurdity, to a conversation cal- 
culated to reflect mutual light on those studies, 
which, either in speculation or practice, are the em- 
plo3rment of their lives. 

A very understanding friend of mine, who, till 
within this month, has not visited London for five- 
and-twenty years, was lamenting to me seriously 
the declension of knowledge in this kingdom, and 
seemed apprehensive that a country so distinguished 
.for many ages was relapsing again into its ancient 
barbarity. I was somen'hat surprised at the pecu- 
liarity of his sentiments, but did not remain long 
unacouainted with the cause of them. It seems my 
friend had spent the greatest part of that week in 
rery different sets of company. He had dined in 
the be&^innins of it at a visitation, where the British 
herrini fishery, and some projio^ls respecting the 
'public debt, had very warmly interested the upper 
part of the table. He was the less in humour to 
relish this dispute, as he had been kept up till three 
that very morning, in the neighbourhood of the 
exchange, as moderator in a controversy on fore- 
knowledge and free-will. The next day, in Lin- 
C(dn'&*Inn hall, he was not a little perplexed with 
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with a promise of writing from Rome, where he pro- 
posed to continue some time, after visiting France, 
and the principal cities of Italy. As I had formed 
very agreeable expectations from this correspondence, 
I must confess my disappointment when his letter ar- 
rived. He never mentioned France, but to condemn 
the post-horses ; nor took notice of any circumstance 
in his passage over the Alps, except the loss of his 
hat and periwig. One would have concluded him 
a cheesemonger from his description of Parma. His 
observations on Florence were confined solely to its 
wines : and though he was profoundly silent on the 
constitution of Lucca, he talked very particularly of 
the olives it produced. He had occasionally inter- 
spersed some anecdotes of himself: as that he had 
drank a little too freely at Genoa with Lord A.; that 
he had broke the west window of the great church at 
Milan in a frolic with Sir Thomas B. ; that he had 
been plundered of his gold watch and snuff-box by a 
courtezan of Venice ; and that he had attempted, in 
revenge, to sink a gondola belonging to the Doge. 
These singular contents really gave me pain, as I 
bad a sincere affection for my cousin and his family; 
and I began to moralize on the vanity and misappli- 
cation of travelling into foreign countries. A packet 
of letters, which reached me soon after, from other 
correspondents at that time in Italy, threw me into 
new perplexities : for they all concurred in represent- 
ing my relation as doing honour to his country by his 
genius and learning. They spoke of him as distin- 
guished for his knowledge of the religion, govern- 
ment, and antiquities of the states he had visited ; and 
described him as little less remarkable for his chastity, 
Bobriety, and gentleness of manners. A disagreement 
so visible between the letter from himself, and those 
which succeeded it, was at first indeed not easily 
reconciled. Being satisfied, however, that my intcl- 
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ligence from the latter might be relied on as certain, 
I at length made a discovery, that my cousin had 
departed from his yeracity on this occasion ; and that 
he had assumed a character compounded of folly, ig- 
norance, and debauchery, to which he had no preten- 
sions : preferring it to that of a gentleman, a scholar, 
and a man of virtue, which really belonged to him, 
from a studious .affectation of appearing to his friend 
u any other light than the unfashionable one of a 
Pedant. 

*^* In answer to HUlarla and her cotisiny I am 
sorry to say that it is net my good fortune to be the 
gentleman who has attracted their notice. 
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In my paper of last Thursday, I took notice how 
much conversation had suffered from the singular 
disposition of mankind in our age to appear in every 
character except their natural one, and to consider 
Pedantry as reflecting more disgrace on the persons 
tinctured with it, than any other frailty, or even im* 
morality, incident to our nature. I am, however^ 
far from concluding this principle (universal as it is) 
to be the only obstruction to rational society : othei? 
causes, distinct in themselves, or operating in con^ 
junction with it, have conspired to reduce conversa- 
tion to the state we lament it in at present. I shall 
mention the most remarkable of these causes in the 
order they occur to me. 

One great abuse of conversation has visibly arisen 
from our mistaking its end^ which is, the mutual 
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ploy the modem worlds might have been delivered to 
posterity with no greater reputation, than what he 
was entitled to from the character of an eminent 
pleader and politician. It was in that retirement^ and 
m the hours of conversation, that he exhausted those 
subjects of reason and philosophy, which have ren- 
dered him the admiration x)f mankind. I was en- 
gaged lately in conversation with some friends on a 
particular branch of writing, that. of dialogue. Every 
one admired the ease of the ancients in it, and con- 
demned the moderns as stiff and unnatural. I agreed 
in opinion with them, but thought their reflections 
as much a satire on the age as the writers. Modern 
dialogue appears unnatural, because the scenes, the 
persons, and the subjects it associates, are seldom 
united in real life. It was natural for an ancient 
writer tp represent Varro, Atticus, Brutus, &c. dis- 
cussing subjects of the utmost importance to mankind 
in porticoes or gardens, because the great men of 
Rome frequently spent their retirement in this man- 
ner. It would seem the very reverse to introduce in 
our days Sir Thomas requesting my lord duke to re- 
sume his arguments for the immateriality of the soul 
under the shade of a beech-tree, or entreating liim to 
penetrate into the recesses of the wood, that he may 
pursue without interruption his inquiry into the 
foundation of morality. The reason is, that disquisi- 
tions of this kind ao not frequently engage the 
thoughts of our great men : or if they really think of 
them, they appropriate thinking to the particular 
apartments they call their studies. When they chance 
to penetrate into the gloom of woods, it is in pursuit 
of game, not of truth. The conversation in gardens 
is not often of an elevated kind ; and the circular seats 
round spreading trees usually inspire other thoughts 
than abstracted ideas. 

I shall close this subject with lamenting the injury 
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done to society by our unnatural exclusion of the 
softer sex from every conversation either serious or 
instructive. The most enlightened ages of the world 
entertained juster notions of their merit : even So- 
crates, the father of ancient wisdom^ was fond of ac- 
knowledging that he had learnt eloquence from As- 
pasia. I may add of the sex^ that they derive some 
advantage over us from the very defects of their 
education : their minds operate with more freedom^ 
and with the genuine simplicity of uncorrupted na- 
ture. They are not fettered, like ours, by principles 
and systems^ nor confined to the particular modes of 
thinking, that prevail in colleges and schools. The 
liveliness too of their imagination entitles them to a 
place in the gravest, as well as the most cheerful com- 
pany; I will not even except the Symposia of philo- 
sophers : for, to conclude a little learnedly, though 
demonstration itself may appear principally to depend 
on the judgment, yet the discovery of intermediate 
ideas, necessary to it^ is more particularly the pro- 
vince of invention. 
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Medio tutissimut ibis, Otid. 



TO ME. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 

The golden mean, or middle track of life, has always 
been esteemed the best, because it is the happiest : 
and I believe, upon inquiry, it will be found to be the 
happiest, because the people so situated are the wisest 
part of mankind ; and being the wisest, are best able 
to subdue those turbulent passions which are the 
greatest enemies to happiness. 

But has not a man of the first rank and fortune a 
greater opportunity, in proportion to that fortune, to 
acquire knowledge, than a man in middling circum- 
stances ? Most certainly he has ; and I make no doubt 
but that persons of the first quality would be persons 
of the first understanding, if it was not for one very 
material obstacle, I mean /aahion. There are no two 
characters so entirely incompatible as a man of sense 
and a man of fashion. A man of fashion must devote 
his whole time to the fashionable pleasures : among 
the first of these may be reckoned gaming, in the pur- 
suit of which we cannot allow him less than a third 
part of the twenty-four hours ; and the other sixteen 
(allowing for a little sleep) are to be spent in amuse- 
ments, perhaps less vicious, but not more profitable. 

I would not here be understood to mean, that 
every man of quality is a man of fashion ; on the 
contrary, I know several whose titles serve to make 
their merits more conspicuous: but I cannot help 
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medium. For example : I gare more for my cham- 
bers than I need to have done^ because I would have 
them in the Middle Temple, a situation very agree- 
able to me, as lying in the midway between the city 
and the court. I have never thought myself so happy 
at the playhouse, since Burton's box was tak^i down, 
though I always sit in the centre of the middle 
gallery^ And to tell you the truth, I have often 
wishea myself shorter, because I am somewhat above 
the middle stature. 

This particular way of thinking very frequently 
subjects me to little rudenesses and affronts. It was 
but t'other night that a young gentleman of our 
inn, who aspires at being lord chancellor, wished me 
in the middle of a horse-pond for dwelling perhaps a 
little too long on the happiness of a m^dle state; 
and it is no new thing to me at Nando's to overhear 
the smarts, at my entrance into that coffee-house, 
crying out, ' Here comes old Medium.' 

These, Mr. Fitz-Adam, are disagreeable things ; 
but then I have the self-aatisfiEiction of knowing that 
I am in the right. But I trespass on your patience, 
and besides, have made my letter longer than I in-* 
tended: I shall therefore conclude abruptly with that 
excellent wish of Agar, * Oive me neither poverty 
nor riches.' 

I am^&c 



By way of supplement to the above, and to il- 
lustrate, by example, the absurdity of running into 
extremes, I shall present xaj readers with another 
letter, which I received some time ago from a female 
correspondent. 
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hasty to do any thing rights and the other too tedious 
to do any thing pleasing: or were they mothers, the 
daughters of the eldest would be playing at taw with 
the boys, and the sons of the youngest dressing dolls 
with tne misses. 

I wish, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that you would be so kind 
to these cousins of mine as to favour them with your 
advice. I have told you already, that they are 
both good humoured ; and if you could prevail upon 
the eldest to borrow from the youngest a little thought 
and neatness, and upon the youngest to add to her 
exactness a little of the careless freedom of the eldest, 
you would make them very amiable women, and me 
the happiest of all humble cousins. 

I am, sir. 
Your constant reader, 

and most humble servant, 

M. A. 



No. 96. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1754. 



I WAS not a little surprised the other day at re- 
ceiving a letter by the penny-post, acquainting mc 
that notwithstanding all I had. said in a former paper 
concerning the general reformation that had taken 
place by means of these essays, there were people 
amongst us who were taking pains to undo all I had 
done ; and that unless I exerted myself notably on a 
new occasion, my labours for the good of mankind 
would fall short of their intention. The writer of 
this letter proceeds to inform me, that he has lately 
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Har, None in the leasts sir; it is not my way 
to object to trifles. Sir, my humble duty to you. 
(DrinksJ, Yes, yes, sir, you must be the devil, or 
some such great person. And pray, sir, if one may 
make bold to ask, how go matters below, sir ? I 
suppose you have a world of fine company there. But 
I am afraid, sir, the place is a little too smoky for 
t&e ladies. 

Bef, To those who have not been used to town 
indeed 

Har, To be sure, sir, the town is a very natural 
preparation. You live pretty much as we do, I 
suppose ? 

Bel. Pretty much so, as to the pleasures of the 
place ; rather less scandal among us. 

Har, And more sinning, perhaps ? 

Bel, Very little difference as to that: hypocrisy 
we have none of: people of fashion, you know, are 
above hypocrisy; and we are chiefly people of fashion. 

Har, No doubt, sir. A good many new-comers I 
reckon from England ? 

Bel. A good many, friend ; we are particularly 
fond of the English. 

Har, You have them of all professions, I presume? 

Bel, Lawyers we do not admit. They are good 
sort (^ people in general, and take great pains to 
come among us ; but I don't know how it is, we are 
apt to be jealous of them, I thinlc-^and so they go a 
little lower down. 

Har. Divines of all religions, I suppote } 

Bel, Rather of no religion, friend; of those w^' 
have abundance; and very much respected they are 
indeed. 

Har. Physicians too, no doubt ? 

Bel, And that 's a little odd ; for we have no 
deaths among us ; and yet there ii? no country under 
heaven, I believe, so stocked with physician as ovu's, 

p 3 
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Hot. And traders, pray? 

Bel. A world of them, of the better sort. The 
industry and wealth of those gentlemen will always 
secure them a warm place with us. 

Har, Atheists I suppose in plenty? 

Bel. Atheists ! Not that I remember. We have 
abundance of fine gentlemen ; but I never heard that 
they professed atheism below. 

Har* And pray, sir, do any of the players make 
you a visit? 

Bel. I never heard that they went any where else. 
They are a little unmanagable, indeed ; but we have 
them all, from Roscius of Rome, to Joe Miller of 
Drury Lane : and a fine company they are. Besides, 
we have all the wits that ever wrote ; and then we 
have no licencer to be a check upon their fancies ; 
though I don't remember that lewdness has been 
carried a degree farther than with you. 

Har. Very likely, sir. But pray, sir, if I may be 
indulged, who are your favourite ladies at present ? 

Bel. Why, indeed, among so large a number, it is 
bard to say which. The nuns of all nations are 
reckoned mighty good sort of women ; but a devil of 
true taste will tell you that a thorough-bred English 
woman of quality will go beyond them. 

Har. You are pleased to compliment the English 
ladies, sir. And what extraordinary business, if I 
may have leave to ask, may have been the occasion of 
this visit ? 

Bel, Curiosity and a wife: the very two things 
that send you gentlemen upon a visit to us. 

Har. May be so. And pray, sir, what stay do you 
intend to make ? 

Bel. Only this evening. 

Har, Can I do you any service, sir ? 

Bel. Ay ; you shall make love to my wife. 

Har. Her ladyship is from hell too, I suppose ? 
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Bei. Going thither as hat as she can^ Mr. Harle- 
quin—But I hear her coming; walk this way, and 
I'll instruct you. [tljFeunt. 

Thus ends the scene; which my correspondent 
inveighs against with so much bitterness, that when 
I consider it throughout, I am almost of opinion that 
(in the fashionable phrase) he is taking me tn. and 
that he has desired my publication of it in order to 
excite curiosity, and to get the piece talked of before 
its appearance upon the stage. And indeed this 
method of puffing by abuse is frequently the most 
successful of any; for as in these very reformed times 
a wicked book is so rare to be met with, people will 
be tempted to read it, out of mere curiosity. 

I remember a very sceptical pamphlet, that was 
nowhere to be seen but in the bookseller's shop, till 
the author bethought himself of selecting the most 
offensive passages of it, and by printing them in the 
Daily Advertiser, and calling upon the clergy to 
confute, and the magistrate to suppress so pernicious 
a performance, he carried it through three impressions 
in less than a fortnight. If my present correspondent 
has adopted this plan, I shall take care to counter- 
work his design, by giving it as my opinion that the 
above scene (however it may be objected to by people 
of a' particular turn) is perfectly harmless. 
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No. 9T. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1 754. 



The following letter is written with such an air of 
truth, that though it comes from one of those un- 
happy creatures who have always a story to tell in 
palliation of their infamy, I cannot refuse giving it a 
place in this paper. If the artifice that undid this 
poor girl be a common one, it may possibly be less 
practised by being more known. All I shall say 
&rther is, that I have made no other alteration in 
the letter than to correct false spellings and a few 
errors in the English. 

TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 

I am the daughter of very honest and reputable 
parents in the north of England ; but as an account 
of my family does no way relate to my story, I shall 
avoid troublmg you with any farther particulars on 
that head. At tne age of seventeen I had leave from 
my father and mother to accompany a neighbouring 
faipily of some distinction to town, having lived in 
the strictest intimacy with the young ladies of that 
family ever since I was a child. 

At our arrival in town, we were visited by a great 
deal of company, and among the rest by a young 
gentleman of fortune, who seldom passed a day with- 
out seeing us. As this gentleman's family, and that 
of my friends, had been long acquainted, his admission 
to us was without the least ceremony; and indeed 
he was looked upon by the young ladies and myself 
rather as a brother than a visitor. I had often ob- 
served, and I confess with a secret satisfaction, that 
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But then it must be considered that French operas 
are always in French^ and consequently may be 
understood by many French people ; and that they 
are fine dramatic tragedies adorned with all the 
graces of poetry and harmony of sounds, and may 
probably inspire too tender, if not voluptuous senti- 
ments. Can the Italian opera be accused of any thing 
of this kind ? Certainly not. Were, what is called, 
the poetry of it intelligible in itself, it would not be 
understood by one in fifty of a British audience : but 
I believe that even an Italian of common candour will 
confess, that he does not understand one word of it. 
It is not the intention of the thing ; for should the 
ingenious author of the words, by mistake, put any 
meaning into them, he would, to a certain degree, 
check and cramp the genius of the composer of the 
music, who perhaps might think himself obliged to 
adapt his sounds to the sense : whereas now he is at 
liberty to scatter indiscriminately, among the kings, 

gueens, heroes and heroines, his adagios, his allegros, 
is pathetics, his cromatics, and his jiggs. It would 
also have been a restraint upon the actors and actresses, 
who might possibly have attempted to form their 
action upon the meaning of their parts; but as it is, 
if they do but seem, by turns, to be angry and sorry 
in the two first acts, and very merry in the last scene 
of the last, they are sure to meet with their deserved 
applause. 

Signor Metastasio attempted some time ago a very 
dangerous innovation. He tried gently to throw 
some sense into his operas; but it did not take : the 
consequences were obvious, and nobody knew where 
they would stop. 

The whole skill and judgment of the poet now 
consists in selecting about a hundred words (for the 
opera vocabulary does not exceed that number) that 
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deepy before tliey^are quite done^ that they make 
the best of their way home^ too drowsy to enter upon 
fresh ]Jea8ures that night. 

Having thus rescued these excellent musical dramas 
from the unjust ridicule which some people of vulgar 
lind illiberal tastes have endeavoured to throw upon 
them, I must proceed and do justice to the virtuosos 
and virtuosos who perform them. . But I believe it 
will be necessary for me to premise^ for the sake of 
many of my English readers, that virtu among the 
modern Italians signifies nothing less than what 
virtus did among the ancient ones^ or what virtue 
signifies among us; on the contrary^ I might say that 
it signifies almost every thing else. Consequently 
those respectal^e titles of virtuoso and virtuosa have 
not the least relation to the moral characters of the 
parties. They mean only that those persons (en- 
dowed^ some by nature^ and some by art^ with good 
voices) have from their infancy devoted their time 
and labour to the various combinations of seven notes: 
a study that must unquestionably have formed their 
minds> enlarged their notions^ and have rendered 
them most agreeable and instructive companions; and 
as such^ I observe that they are justly solicited^ receiv- 
ed, and cherished by people of the first distinction. 

As these illustrious personages come over here 
with no sordid view of profit, but merely per far 
piacer a la nobilitalnglese, that is, to oblige the £n- 
glish nobility, they are exceedingly good and conde* 
scending to such of the said English nobility, and 
even gentry, as are desirous to contract an intimacy 
with them. They will, for a word's speaking, dine, 
sup, or pass the whole day with people of a certain 
condition, and perhaps sing or play, if civilly re^ 
quested. Nay, I have known many of them so good 
as to pass two or three months of the summer at the 
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Others are fleduced from us, by the pi^^ing invita- 
tions of some great potentate to come ov<$r to superin- 
tend his pleasures^ and to take a share inr^js councils. 
This is not only a great loss to their -.particular 
friends^ the nobility and gentry^ but to the liation in 
general, by turning the balance of our musical com- 
merce considerably against us. I would therefore 
humbly propose, tnat immediately upon the arrival 
of these valuable strangers, a writ of ne exeat regnum 
should be issued to keep them here. The other mo- 
dification, which I beg leave to hint at only, it being 
of a private nature, is, that no virtuoso whose voice 
is below a contralto shall be. taken to .the country- 
seat of any family whatsoever ; much le^j^y strap- 
ping fiddler, bassoon or bass viol, who does not even 
]n^tend to sing, or if he does, sings a rough tenor, or 
a tremendous bass. The consequences may be se- 
rious^ but at least the appearances are not edifying. 
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Prndens futuri temporis ixitum 
Caliginosd node premit Deus ; 
Ridetque^ si mortaUs uUra 
Fas trepidat. Quod adetty memento 
Componere €Bquu$. Hos. 

It requires very little experience of the world to dis- 
cover that mankind seldom enjoy the present hour, 
but are almost continually employing tn^ thoughts 
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on. With the latter in his hand^ and rage in his 
heavt, he went immediately to his wife^ and re« 
preached her in the most injurious terms with her 
supposed infidelity. The lady^ conscious of her own 
innocence^ calmly requested to see the grounds of so 
unjust an accusation; and being accustomed to the 
auricular orthography^ made shift to read to her in- 
censed husband the most inofiensife letter that ever 
was written. The husband was undeceived^ or at 
least wise enough to seem so : for in such nice cases 
one must not peremptorily decide. However^ as 
sudden impressions are generally pretty strong, he 
has been observed to be more su^icious ever since. 
• The oUier accident had much worse consequences. 
Matters were h^pily brought^ lietween a fine gentle- 
man and a fine lady, to the decisive period of an ap* 
pointment at a third place. The piace where is 
always the lover*s business, the time when the lady's. 
Accordingly an impatient and rapturous letter from 
the lover signified to the lady the house and street 
where f to which a tender answer from the lady assented, 
and app(Hnted the time tohen. But unfortunately, 
from the uncertainty of the lover's auri<nilar orthe- 
graj^y, the lady mistook both house and street, was 
conveyed in a hackney diair to a wrong one, and in 
the hurry and agitation which ladies are sometimes 
in upon those occasions, rushed into a house where 
she happened to be known, and her intentions con- 
sequently discovered. In the mean time the lover 
passed three or four hours at the ri^ht place, in the 
alternate agonies of impatient and disappointed love, 
tender fear, and anxious jealousy. 

Such examples really make one tremble; and will, 
I am convinced, determine my fair fellow-subjects 
and their adherents to adopt, and scrupulously con- 
fonn to Mr. Johnson's rules of true orthography by 
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book. In return to this concession^ I seriously advise 
him to publish^ by way of appendix to his great work^ 
a genteel neological dictionary^ containing those polite^ 
though perh^s not strictly grammatical words and 
phrases^ commonly used^ and sometimes understood^ 
by the beau monde. By such an act of toleration^ 
who knows but h^may> in time^ bring them within 
the pale of the Englisn language? The best Latin 
dictionaries have commonly a short supplemental one 
annexed^ of the obsolete and barbarous Latin words^ 
which pedants sometimes txHTow to show their erudi- 
tion. Surely^ then> my countrywmnen^ the enricfaerd^ 
the patronesses^ and the harmonizers of our language^ 
deserve greater indulgence. I must also hint to Mr. 
Johnson^ that such Or small supplemental dictionary 
will contribute infinitely to the sale of the great one; 
aod I make no question but that under the protection 
of that little work^ the great one will be received in 
the genieelest houses. We. shall frequently meet 
with it in ladies' dressing-rooms, lying upon the 
harpsichoFd^ together with the knotting bag^ and 
Sigaor Di Giardini's incomparable concertos; and 
even sometimes in the powder*rooms of our young 
nobility, upon the same shelf with their German 
flute/ their powder mask^ and their four-hcnrse whip; 
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Profsret In kteem tpeciota vocahuia rerunu Hos* 
ME. FITZ-ADAM, 

As an Englishman, I gratefully applaud the zeal you 
•how for ascertaining our language; and am eqUa-Hy 
.ready to acknowledge the use and even the necessity 
of the neological dictionary, mentioned in your last 
paper. I must, however, heg leave, so &r to disseiit 
nrom you as to douht the propriety oS joining to the 
.fixed and permanent stanaara of our language a vo« 
cabulary of words which perish and are ibi^ within 
the compass of the year. 

That .we are ohliged to the. ladies for most of these 
ornaments to our hnguage, I readily acknowledge; 
Imt it must also he ;^nowledged that it would be 
degrading their invention to suppose they would de- 
sire a perpetuity of any thing wpose loss they can so 
easily supply.. It would be no less an error, to ima- 
gine that they wanted a repository for their words 
wer they have worn them out, than that they wished 
for a wardrobe to preserve their cast-off fashions. 
Novelty is their pleasure : singularity, and the love 
of being before-hand, is greatly flattering to the female 
. mind. From hence arises the present taste for plant- 
ing, and the pleasure the ladies take in showing their 
exotics, as giving them an opportunity of talking 
Greek. With what respectful pleasure do their ad- 
mirers gaze, while their pretty mouths troll out the 
toxicodendron, chrysanthemum, orchis, tragopogon^ 
faypericum, and the like. 

From hence only can we account for that jargon 
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whole assembly shook their heads^ and thought it 
was a strange perrersion of language. And yet these 
▼eiy jiersons are not aware that the phrases they 
oommonly use would appear equally strange on the 
other side Temple-bar. A siiit/JeiioWf for iustance^ 
would there be thought a weak young nian> who had 
been so often imposed upon that he was not worth a 
groat ; instead of that^ it is the most common terra 
tor one who possesses the very fortune^ talents^ mis- 
tress or preferment which his describer wishes to 
have. In like manner^ a silip ivoman implies one 
who is more beautiful^ youngs happy^ and good-na- 
tured than the rest of her female acquaintance. Odd 
man is a term we frequently hear vociferated in the 
streets, when a chairman is in want of a partner. 
But when a lady of quality orders her porter to let 
in no odd people, she means all decent, grave men, 
women who have never been talked of, many of her 
own relations, and all her husband's. 

Besides those words which owe their rise to caprice 
or accident, there are many which, having been long 
confined to particular professions, offices, districts, 
climates, &c. are brought into public use by fashion, 
or the reigninff topic on which conversation has hap- 
pened to dwell for any considerable time. During 
the great rebellion they talked universally the lan- 
guage of the scriptures. To your tents, O Israel, 
was the well known cry of faction in the streets. 
They beat the enemy ^om Dan even unto Bcersheba, 
and expressed themselves in a manner which must 
have been totally unintelligible, except in those ex- 
traordinary times, when pople of all sorts happened 
to read the Bible. To these succeeded the wits of 
Charles's days ; to understand whom it was necessary 
to have remembered a great deal of bad poetry ; as 
they generally began or concluded their discourse 
witn a couplet. In our memory the late war, which 
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French desired to smoke the calumet of peace; but 
the halfking would not consent. They offered the 
9peech'6elt,hvLt it was refused. Our governor has 
received an account of their proceedings^ together 
with a string of wampum, ana a bundle, of skins to 
brighten the chain,' 

A work of this kind, if well executed, cannot fail 
to make the fortune of the undertaker: for I am con- 
Tinced that a guide to the New-English tongue must 
have as great a sale as the British Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Register of Races, List of the Houses, and other 
such-like nomenclators, which constitute the usefdl 
part of the modem library. 

I am, sir. 
Your most humble servant, 

CD. 
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I AM never better pleased than when I can vindi* 
Gate the honour of my native countrv; at the same 
time I would not endeavour to defend it prepos- 
terously, nor to contradict the eyes, the senses of 
mankind, out of stark good patriotism. The fluc- 
tuating condition of the things of this world neces- 
sarily produces a change in manners and morals^ as 
well as in the &ce of countries and cities. Cli- 
mates cannot operate so powerfully on constitu- 
tions, as to preserve the same character perpetually 
to the same nations. I do not doubt but in dome 
a^ of the world the Boeotians will be a very lively^ 
whimsical peq)le> and famous, for their repartees ^ 



A»t ■MTtifiee you; aod if they put theiii8el?6S to 
tlie hMrture of convening with you, a^r you have 
tftkra infinite pains to acquire their language^ it is 
wtrely to inform you^ that you neither know how to 
dfen like a aenaibie man^ nor to eat^ drinks game, or 
divert yourself like a christian. How different aoe 
our attentions to foreigners! how open our houses 
to iheir nobility, our purses to tiieir tradesmen I But 
without drawing antitheses b^ween our politeness 
imd their ill-br^ding, I shall produce an instance in 
which we have pushed our refinements on the duties 
of society beyond what the most dviliaed nations 
ever imaginea. We are not only well-bred in common 
intercourse, but our very crimes are transacted with 
such a softness of manners, that though they may 
iniure, they are su^e never to aflront oiur neighbour. 
The instance I mean is, the extneme goodr-breeding 
tihat has been introduced into the science of robbery;: 
which (considering how very frequent it is become) 
would really grow a nuisance to society, if the pro^ 
fessors of it had not taken all imaginable precautions 
to make it as civil a commerce as gaming, convey- 
ancing, toad-eating, pimping, or any of the money- 
inveigling arts, which have already got an established 
footing in the world. A highwayman would be 
reckoned a brute, a monster, if he had not all man- 
ner of attention not to frighten the ladies ; and none 
of the great Mr. Nash's laws are more sacred than 
that of restoring any favourite bauble to which a 
robbed lady has a particular partiality. Now turn 
your eyes to France. No people upon earth has less 
of the agavoir vivre than their banditti. No Tartar 
has less douceur in his manner than a French high- 
wayman. He takes your money without making you 
a bow, and your life without making you an apology. 
This obliges their government to keep uj) a numerous 
guet, a severe police, racks, gibbets/ and twen^^y 
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had delicacy enough to understand robbing on the 
liighway^ should at the same time have been so bar- 
barous, as to esteem poverty^ black-broth^ and virtue I 
We hdd no highwavmen^ that were men of faduon, 
till we had exj^oded plum-porridge. 

But of all the gentlemen of the road who have 
conformed to the manners of the great world, none 
seem to me to have carried true politeness so far as 
a late adventurer^ whom I beg leave to introduce to 
my readers under the title of the visiting highway- 
man. This refined person made it a rule to rob none 
but people he visited ; and whenever he designed an 
impromptu of that kind, dressed himself jn a rich 
suit, went to the lady's house> asked for her^ and not 
indin^ her at home^ left his name with her porter^, 
mfter inquiring whidi way she was eone. He then ^ 
fMowed, or met her on her return home, projposed 
his demands^ wiiich were getieraUy for some favourite 
ring or snuff-box that he had seen her wear^ and 
which he had a innid to wear for her Hake ; and then 
letting her know that he had been to wait on her^ 
took his leave wtt^ a oool bow> and without scamper- 
ing away as ether men of fashion do from a visit with ! 
really the appearaace of ha^dng stolen something. ^ 

As I do not doult but such of my fair readers as 
propose beine at home this winter will be impatient 
to send this (^arming smuggler (Charies Fleiping by 
name) a card for thefr assembKes, I am sorry to tell . 
them that he was hanged last week. 
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method of aoquitting himself^ as by the ordeal of 
plun-porridge? 

To aocouut for a revolution which has rendered 
this season (so eminently distinguished formerly) 
now so little different from the rest of the year^ will 
be no difficult task. The share which devotion had 
ifi the solemnisation of Christmas is greatly reduced ; 
and it is not to be expected^ that those who have no 
religion at any other tme of the year diould suddenly 
bring their minds from a habit of dissipation to a 
temper not very easy to be taken up with the day. 
As to the influence which vacation from business aiid 
festal mirth have had in the celebration of the holi- 
iafs, thev can have no particular effect in the present 
timesj when almost every day is spent like an an- 
mversary rejiHcing^ when every dinner is a feasts the 
tery tasting of our wines hard drinking^ and our 
common play gaming. It is not therefore to be 
wondered at, that there is nothing remaining in this 
town to characterise the time, but the orange and 
rosemaryi and the bellman's verses. 

The Komans allotted this month to the celebration 
of the feast called the Saturnalia. During these holi- 
days every servant had the liberty of saying what he 
pleased to his master with impunity. 



—— — — Age, libertale Deceznbri, 
Quando its majores voluenint, utere 

I, wish with all my heart that the same indulgence 
was allowed tQ serrants in these times, provided that 
,it would be a restraint upon their licentiousness 
through the rest of the year. 

The most fatal revolution, and what principally 
concerns this season, is the too general clesertion of 
the country, the great scene of hospitality. Of £^11 
th^ follies of this age, it is the least to be accounted 
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for^ to acknowledge the many obligations I owe 
tbem. It may also he necessary to add^ that several 
letters are come to hand^ which are not rejected, but 
postponed. 
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As I am desirous of beginning the new year well, I 
shall devote this paper to the service of my fair coun- 
trywomen, for whom I have so tender a concern, that 
I examine into their conduct with a kind of parental 
vigilance and affection. I sincerely wish to approve^ 
but at the same time am determined to admonish and 
reprimand, whenever, for their sakes, I may think it 
necessary. I will not, as far as in me lies, suffer the 
•rrors of their minds to disgrace those beautiful dwell-r 
inffs in which they are lodged ; npr will I, on • the 
other hand, silently and quietly allow the affectation 
and abuse of their persons to reflect contempt and 
ridicule upon their understandings. 

Native artless beauty has long been the peculiar 
distinction of my fair fellow subjects. Our poets 
have long sung their genuine lilies and roses, and 
our painters have long endeavoured, though in vain, 
to imitate them ; beautiful nature mocked all their 
art. But I am now informed by persons of unques-> 
tioned truth and sagacity, and indeed I have ob- 
served but too many instances of it myself, that a 
great' number of those inestimable originals, by a 
strange inversion of things, give the lie to their poets, 
and servilely cppy their painters; degrading and 
disguising themselves into worse copies of bad copies 
of themselves. It is even whispered about town of 
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white. But I jiieff leave to assure them, that how- 
ever well prepared the colour may be, or however 
Mkilful the hand that lays it on, it is immediately 
discovered by the eye at a considerable distance, and 
by the nose upon a nearer approach ; and I overheard 
toe other day, at the cofFee-house, Captain Phelim 
M^Manus complaining, that when warm upon the 
&ce it had the most nauseous taste imaginable. Thus 
offensive to three of the senses, it is not, probably, 
very inviting to a fourth. 

Talking upon this subject lately with a friend, he 
said, that in his opinion a woman who painted white 
^ve the public a pledge of her chastity, by fortifying 
It with a wall, which she must be sure tnat no man 
would desire either to batter or scale. But I confess 
I did not agree with him as to the motive, though I 
did as to the consequences ; which are, I believe, in 
general, that they lose both operam et oleum. I have 
observed that many of the sagacious landlords of this 
great metropolis who let lodgings do at the begin- 
ning of the winter new vamp, paint, and stucco the 
fit>nts of their houses, in order to catch the eyes of 
passengers, and engage lodgers. Now, to say the 
truth, I cannot help suspecting that this is rather 
the real motive of my fair countrywomen, when they 
thus incrust themselves. But, alas ! those outward 
repairs will never tempt people to inquire within. 
The cases are greatly different; in the former they both 
adorn and preserve, in the latter they disgust and 
destroy. 

In order therefore to put an effectual stop to this 
enormity, and save, as far as I am able, the native 
carnations, the eyes, the teeth, the breath, and the 
reputations of my beautiful fellow-subjects, I here 
give notice, that if, after one calendar month from 
the date hereof (I allow that time for the consump- 
tion of Btock in hand) I shall receive any authentic 
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that it will unqueBtionably be found/ Here my 
oouiuel paused f<Nr some time^ and hemmed pretty 
ofiten ; however I remained silent, observing plainly 
hv his countenance that he had not finished, but was 
thinking on. In a little time he resumed his disr 
course, and said, ' All things considered, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, I would advise you to bring your indictment 
upon the JBlaok Acif9 Ceo. I. chap. 22, which is a 
very fine penal statute/ I confess I could not check 
the sudden impulse of surprise which this occasioned 
in me; and interrupting him perhaps too hastily* 
* What; sir,' said I, * indict a woman upon the Black 
A^ for painth^ white ? Here my counsel inter- 
rupting me in his turn, said witn some warmth, 
f Mr. FitB-Adam, Mr, Fitz-Adam, you, like too many 
pthers, have not sufficiently considered all the beauty, 
good sense, and sdid reasoning of the law. The law, 
far, let me tell you, aUiors all refinements, subtleties, 
and quillings upon words. What is black or white 
to the law ? Do you ipiigiQe that tfie law views colours 
by th^ rule of optics ? No, GodfcH'bid it shoidd. The 
•aw makes black white^ or white blacky according to 
the rules of justice. The law considers the meaning, 
the intention, the quo animo of all actions, not tlieir 
external modes. Here a woman disguises her face with 
white, as the Waltham people did with black, and 
with the same fraudulent and felonious intenUon. 
Though the colour be different^ the guilt is the same 
In the intendment of the law. It is felony without 
benefit of clergy, and the punishment is death.' As 
I perceived that my friena had now done, I asked his 
pardon for the improper interruption I had given him, 
l>wned myself convinced, and offered him a fee, which 
lie took by habit, but soon returned, by reflection upon 
4mr long acquaintance and friendship. 
. This I hope will be sufficient to make such of my 
bit countrywomen as are conscious of their guilt 
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tlie adTanoement of a science^ which is now become 
90 fashionahle^popular^ and flourishing. 

HB. FITZ-ADAM^ 

As all sorts of persons are at this present junc- 
ture desirous of becoming speakers ; and as many of 
ihem, through the neglect of parents or otherwise^ 
have been totally ungrounded m the first principles 
u* rudiments of rhetoric^ I have with great pains and 
jodffment selected such particulars as may most im« 
inecuately^ and without sudi rudiments, conduce to 
the perfection of that science, and which, if duly aA« 
tenaed to, will teach grown gentlemen to speak in 
jplublic in so complete a manner, that neither they 
iMir their aodience shall diacorer the want of an earlier 
application. 

1 do not address myself to you like those who cor« 
.respond with the dauy papers, in order to puff off 
jDsy expeditious methoa by referring you to the many 
persons of quality whom I have taught in four-and- 
twenty hours ; I choose openly and fEurly to submit 
nay. plan to your inspection, which will show vou 
that I teach rather how to handle antagonists than 
arguments. 

I distinguish what kind of man to cut with a 
syUogism, and whom to overwhelm with the sorites ; 
whom to ensnare with the crocodile, and whom to 
hamper in the horns of the dilemma* Against the 
pert, young, bold asserter, I direct the argumentum 
ad verecundiam. This is freouently the most decisive 
argument that can be used m a populous assembly. 
if, for instance^ a. forward talker should advance that 
such an ancient poet is dull, you put him at once both 
to silence and shame, by saying, that Aristotle has 
commended him. If the dispute be about a Greek 
word^ and he i»'onounces it to be inelegant, and never 
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flool were thus bandied about by a parcel of beatheDs^ 
blind and ignorant at best^but for the greatest part the 
most useless, idle and profligate members of the state; 
and that it is not therefore to be apprehended, in this 
enlightened age, that men of sober lives, and profit- 
able professions, will run after sophists, to waste their 
time, and unhinge their faith and opinions. How- 
ever, as the perverseness of human nature is strange 
and unaccountable, if I should find these modern 
schools in any way to contribute to the growth of 
infidelity or libertinism, I hereby give notice that 1 
shall publicly retract my good opinion of them, not- 
withstanding all my prepossessions in favour of elo- 
quence. 

Though the following letter is written with all 
the spleen and acrimony of a rival orator, I think 
myself obliged, from the impartiality I observe to all 
my correspondents, to give it a place in this paper. 

SIR, 

As all intruders and interlopers are ever disagree- 
able to established professions, I am so incensed 
against some late pretenders to oratory, that though 
I daily fulminate my displeasure ex cathedra, I now 
apply to you for a more extensive proclamation of my 
resentment. 

I have been for many years an orator of the stage 
itinerant; and from my earliest youth was bred, under 
the auspices of Apollo, to those two beloved arts of that 
deity, fdbi^c ana eloquence : not like those pretenders, 
who betray not only a deficiency of erudition, but also 
a most manifest want of generosity; a virtue which 

I»^r professors have ever boasted. Universal benevo- 
ence is our fundamental principle. We raise no poll- 
tax on our hearers : our words are gratuitous, like 
this air and light in which they are delivered. I have 
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foreigii to the purpose may claim a place in itj because 
it is a preface. It will be sufficient, therefore, if I 
'give you only a hint upon the occasion, which if you 
manage with dexterity, or rather audacity, will stand 
you in great stead. 

fie sure you seize every opportunity of intro- 
ducing the most extravagant commendations of Taci- 
>tus ; but be careful how you enter too minutely into 
any particulars you may have heard of that writer, 
for fear of discovering that you have only heard of 
them. The safest way will be to keep to the old cus- 
tom of abusing all other historians, and vilifying them 
in comparison of him. But in the execution of this, 
let me entreat you to do a little violence to your mo- 
desty, by avoiding every insinuation that may set him 
an inch above yourself. 

Before you enter upon the work, it will be neces- 
sary to divest yourselr entirely of all regard for truth. 
To conquer this prejudice may perhaps cost you 
some pams; but tiU you have effectually overcome it, 
.you will find innumerable difficulties continually ob- 
truding themselves to thwart your design of writing 
an entertaining history in the modem taste. 

The next thing is^ to find out some shrewd reason 
for rejecting all such authentic papers as are come to 
light since the period you are writing of was last 
.considered; for if you cannot cleverly keep clear of 
them, you will be obliged to make use of them ; and 
then your performance may be called dull and dry; 
, which is a censure you ought as carefully to avoid, as 
to contend for that famous compliment which was 
paid the author of the history of Charles the Twelfth, 
by his most illustrious patron, who is himself an hi- 
storian. Plus beau que la veritL 

I am aware of the maxim of Polybius, ' that history 
^Toid of truth is an empty shadow.' But the motto 
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allow to any great personage a virtue which yon 
either feel the want of^ or a notorious disregard for. 
You may question the moral character of Socrates^ 
the chastity of Cyrus^ the constancy of the martyrs, 
the piety and sincerity of the reformers, the bravery 
of Cromwell, and the military talents of King Wil- 
liam; and you need never fear the finding authorities 
to suppo^ you in any detraction, among the writers 
of anecdotes ; since Dion Cassius, a grave historian, 
has confidently asserted that Cicero prostituted his 
wife, trained up his son in drunkenness, committed 
incest with his daughter, and lived in adultery with 
Cerellia. 

I come next to ornaments ; under which head I 
consider sentences, prodigies, digressions, and de- 
scriptions. On the two first I shall not detain you, 
as it will be sufficient to recommend a free use of 
them, and to be new, if you can. Of digressions you 
nay make the greatest use, by calling them to your 
aid whenever you are at a fault. If you want to 
swell your history to a folio, and have only matter for 
an octavo (suppose, for example, it were the story of 
Alexander), you may enter into an inquiry of what 
that adventurer would have done, if he had not been 
poisoned ; whether his conquests, or Kouly Khan's, 
w^re the most extraordinary; what would have been 
the consequence of his marcning westward ; and whe- 
ther he would have beat the Duke of Marlborough. 
You may also introduce in this place a dissertation 
upon fire»arms, or the art of fortincation. In descrip- 
tions, you must not be sparing, but outgo every thipg 
that has been attempted before you. Let your battles 
\fe the most bloody, your sieges the most obstinate, 
your castles the most impregnable, your commanders 
the most consummate, and their soldiers the most in- 
trepid. In describing a sea-fight, let the enemy's 
flfet be the most numerous, and their ships the largest 
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with ihan's flesh ; because it will be no novelty : I 
would rather advise you to alter the bill of fare to an 
elephant^ a Hiinoceros^ or an alligator^ The king 
ana his court will of course be drinking out of human 
skulls ; but what sort of liquor you must fi]] them 
with^ to surprise an European^ I must own I cannot 
conceive. In treating of the Indian manners and 
customs, you may make a long chapter of their con- 
juring, their idolatrous ceremonies, and superstitions; 
which will give you a fair opportunity of saying 
something smart on the religion of your own country. 
On their marriages you cannot dwell too long ; it is 
a pleasing subject, and always, in those countries, 
leads to polygamy, which will afford occasion for re- 
flections moral and entertaining. When your mes- 
sengers have their audience of the king, you may as 
well drop the business they went upon, and take notice 
only of his civilities and politeness in offering to them 
the choice of all the beauties of his court ; by which 
faa will make them amends for all the di&culties 
you have led them into. 

I cannot promise you much success in the speeches 
of your savages, unless it were possible to hit upon 
some bolder figures and metaphors than those which 
have been so frequently used. In the speeches of a 
civilized people, insert whaterer may serve to display 
your own learning, judgment, or wit; and let no 
man's low extraction be a restraint on the advantages 
of your education. If in an harangue of Wat Tyler, 
a quotation from the classics should come in pat, or 
in a speech of Muley Moluch a sentence from Mr. 
Locke, let no consideration deprive your history of 
such ornaments. 

To conclude, I would advise you in general not to 
"be sparing of your speeches, either in number or 
length : and if yon also take care to add a proper 
quantity of reflections, your work will be grceaily 
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ten mOes distant from a lord. The humorist hides 
himself from his neighbour ; the man of arrogance 
despises him ; the modest man is afraid of him ; and 
the penurious considers a length of uninhabited fen 
as the best security for his beef and ale. 

If we trace this spirit to its source^ we shall find 
it to proceed partly from pride and envy, and partly 
from the high opinion that men are apt to entertain 
of their own little clans or societies, which the living 
in large cities tends greatly to increase, and which is 
always accompanied with a contempt for those who 
happen to be strangers to such societies, and con- 
sequently a general prejudice against the unknown. 
The truth of the matter is, that persons unknown 
are, for that very reason, persons that we have no 
desire to know. 

A man of a sociable disposition, upon coming into 
an inn, inquires of .the landlord what company he 
has in the house : the landlord tells him, ' There is 
a fellow of a college, a lieutenant of a man of war, 
a lawyer, a merchant, and the captain in quarters ;' 
to which he never fails to add, ' and I dare say, sir, 
that any of them will be very glad of your company;' 
knowing that men drink more together than when 
alone. .'Have you nobody else?* says the guest 
sullenly. ' We nave nobody else, sir.* ' Then get 
me my supper as fast as you can, and Til go to bed.' 
The same behaviour is practised by each of these 
gentlemen in his turn ; and for no other reason than 
that none of the company happens to be either of his 
profession or acquaintance. 

But if we look with the least degree of wonder at 
the manner in which the greatest part of mankind 
behave to strangers, it should astonish us to see how 
they treat those whom they are intimately acquainted 
with, and whom they rank under the sacred titles of 
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hand^ were tliey to take equal care to a,v<AA tiich ap« 
pearances^ they would not be able absolutely to escape 
ner rancour. 

J was entertained last summer by a friend in the 
country^ who seemed to have formed very just ideas 
of a neighbourhood. This gentleman had a consider- 
able estate left him^ which he had little reason to 
expect ; and having no particular passion to gratify, 
it was indifferent to hun how he disposed of this, 
large addition to his income. He had no desire of 
, popularity, but had a very great dislike to an ill 
name; which made him altogether as anxious to 
screen himself from detraction, as others are to ac- 
quire applause. Some weeks passed away in that 
common dilemma into which an increase of fortune 
throws every thinking man, who knows that by 
hoarding up he must become the aversion, and by 
sauandering the contempt, of all his neighbours. But 
disliking the appearance of parsimony more than ex- 
travagancy, he proposed laying out a considerable 
sum all at once,. upon rebuilding his house : but that 
design was soon over-ruled by the consideration that 
it would be said he had destroyed a very convenient 
mansion for the sake of erecting a showy outside. 
He next determined to new-model his gardens, from 
an opinion that he should oblige all sorts of people, 
by affording bread to the industrious, and pleasant 
walks to the idle : but recollecting that in the natural 
beauties of his grounds he had great advantages over 
the old gardens of his neighbours, and from thence 
knowing that he must become the object of their 
Bpleeu and abuse, he laid aside also that invidious 
design. In the same manner he was obliged to reject 
every proposal of expense, that might in any way be 
considered as a monument of superiority ; therefore, 
to avoid the other censure of penuriousness, he re- 
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lidous turti of a tale^ tliat of contradictory and dis-^ 
agreeable. Thus vindicating erery one behind his 
back^ and consequently offending every one to his 
face, he subjects himself to the personal dislike of all> 
without making one friend to defend him. 

If after this it be asked^ what are the duties of neigh- 
bourhood ? I answer in the words of Mr. Addison^ in 
that incomparable essay of his on the employment 
of time : * To advise the ignorant, relieve tne needy, 
comfort the afflicted^ are duties that fall in our way 
almost every day of our lives. A man has frequent 
opportunities of mitigating the fierceness of a party ^ 
of doing justice to the character of a deserving man ; 
of softenine the envious^ quieting the angry^ and 
rectifying tne prejudiced -, which are all of them em- 
ployments suited to a reasonable nature^ and bring 
great satisfaction to the person who can busy him- 
self in them with discretion.' 

I have always considered the ninety-third Spectator^ 
from whence the foresoing passage is taken^ as the 
most valuable lesson of that eminent moralist; because 
a due observance of the excellent plan of life which 
he has there delineated can never fail to make men 
happy and good neighbours. 
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TO ME. FITZ'ADAM. 



SIR, 

A London gentlemen and his lady, who are distai^t 
relations, as well as old acquaintance, did my wife 
and me the favour to spend some days with us last 
summer in the country. We took the usual methods 
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MR. FITZ-ADAM, 

I live SO much in the worlds and so entirely for the 
world, that the very name of your paper secured me 
for one of your constant readers. But really if your 
periodical World continues to contradict the beatc 
tnonde as much as it has done in two or three essays 
relating to us women, I shall think your sentiments 
£tter for the man of the Moon than the man of the 
World. 

. A little while ago you were pleased to be extremely 
out of humour at the nakedness of our necks ; and 
now in your paper No. 105^ you are equally offended 
at our covering our faces. What a capricious man 
you are I I apprehend, sir^ that a certain quantity of 
nakedness has always been allowed us; and I know 
of no law that confines it to any particular part of 
our persons. If therefore we choose to stucco over 
our faces^ you ought in reason to allow us to exhibit 
<a little more of our necks and shoulders. 

Her sagacious majesty. Queen Elizabeth^ conscious 
'.of a bad complexion^ and fearing that a brown neck^ 
though right royal^ might excite less admiration 
than the . undignified alabaster of the meanest of 
her subjects, chose that they should conceal what 
herself could not equals under innumerable folds o 
lawn and paint : a piece of envious cruelty, which 
(notwithstanding your sex have been pleased to cele- 
brate her as the guardian of English liberty) must 
make her appear to ours little better than a tyrant, 
-for having imprisoped so much British beauty in a 
dungeon where not' the smallest spark pf light could 
bre£^ in upon^any part of it. The face indeed was 
still left visible by that envious queen, which is 
at present almost the only part of our attractions 
that we have thought proper to cover. You ought 
therefore to consider^ when you find fault with our 
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and indeed our sex could never bo properly assume 
the title of goddesses as now that we have laid aside 
J50 much of the rustic appearance of mere mortal 
women. 

I am, sir. 

Your humble servant^ 

Belinda. 

I like the intention of your paper upon face-paint- 
ing so well^ that I shall readily comply with it^ and 
return to the complexion that nature has bestowed 
upon me (which you must know is an olive) ^ if you 
can persuade others to do the same. But who could 
bear to be the shade to an assembly^ dazzling bright 
witH borrowed lilies^ to look like the comer of the 
moon in ah eclipse } Indeed it is impossible for me 
to bring myself to such an excess of fortitude. An 
olive is a good sort of complexion for a wit, but a vile 
one for a beauty, — the title foi" which w:e women 
universally long; while that of wit is only the last 
resource of our vanity, when nature or age denies us 
all pretensions to the other. 

Go on and prosper, Mr. Fitz-Adam; reduce us 
again to our naturd colour; and you shall find I will 
not be the last, though I cannot bear to be the firsts, 
that shall comply. 

Your roost devoted, 

Olivia Blanche. 
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No. 110. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1755. 



-*— Uno avuUo non d^ficet alter 

Aureus^ et similifrondescit virga metaUo» Vjbg. 

•Though I have studied the ways of men with the 
strictest application for many years, I must ingeuu^ 
ously confess my inability to dive into the secrets of 
one particular society, the members of which, by their 
superior capacities, have hitherto enveloped them« 
selves in an impenetrable cloud of mystery. Every 
body must have observed, that in all public places in 
this kingdom there are swarms of aaventurers, who 
neither derive any possessions from provident an- 
cestors, nor are of any profession, yet who figure most 
q>lendid]y both in the great and small world, to the 
amazement of all who know them. The only an- 
swer I could ever obtain, when I have inquired how 
Mr. Such-a-one, a member of this society, lived, was, 
The Lord knows. Which answer one would think 
should imply, that He who feedeth the ravens, and 
clotheth the liMes of the field, had thus plentifully 
provided for them, imperceptible to the eyes of other 
mortals. But as the lives of these gentlemen seem 
to claim no such indulgence from Heaven, I should 
have entertained a very complaisant opinion of them, 
if the legislature, by the repeal of the Witch act, had 
riot taught me to believe tnat our intercourse with 
the devil was at an end. In the midst of my doubts, 
the following letter gave me perfect satisfaction : 

TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR^ 

About ten years ago the public was entertained 
with a very fanciful performance, entitled Hermip- 
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numbers now abound of all ranks and conditions^ that 
the government^ I am told^ begins to entertain an 
idea, or, as the mlgar phrase it^ to have an inkling 
of the matter. Indeed I am greatly surprised that 
the affair was not found out sooner ; for it is mathe- 
matically demonstrable, that if Great Britain and 
Ireland were large enough to hold all the boasted 
possessions of these nominal land-owners, the domi- 
nions of his present majesty would exceed the bluster 
of a Spanish title, and be larger than the four quar- 
ters or the globe joined together. But here let me 
stop, and not endeavour to reveal more of that 
science, which is destined by fate to remain a secret 
from all but the truly initiated; lest by farther pro- 
fane babbling the present sons of Hermes should 
take umbrage, and transfer the unspeakable advan- 
tages that accrue to society from their presence to< 
lands of more faith and less curiosity. I could wish, 
therefore, that the administration would suppress far- 
ther inquiries about these affairs, and be contented, 
like honest plain tradesmen, who grow rich they can- 
not tell how, to receive that inundation of wealth 
which flows so unaccountably into the kingdom, 
without troubling their repose by an over great so- 
licitude to know the source it springs from ; for fear, 
like fairy favours, the blessing* should be snatched 
from the land, for the unpardonable crime of en- 
deavouring to satisfy a prohibited curiosity. 

I am, sir. 
Your most obedient humble servant, 

A,Z. 
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system of ethics^ to be respected as it ought^ requires 
at least a quarto ; and even moral essays caunot de- 
cently^ and with utility^ appear in less than a thick 
octavo. But should I, in my ignoble state of a fugi- 
tive sheet and a half, presume with a grave face to 
oensure foUy^ or with an angry one to lash vice^ the 
porter of every well-bred family in town would have 
orders to deny me; and I should forfeit my place at 
the breakfast-table^ where now, to my great honour 
and emolument, I am pretty generally served up. 
But if by the introduction of that wit and humour, 
which i believe even my enemies must allow me, I 
can, without offence to the politer part of readers, 
slide in any useful moral, I will not neglect the op- 
portunity ; for I will be witty whenever I can, and 
instructive whenever I dare ; and when my scattered 
leaver shall, like the Sibyls, come to be collected, I 
believe I may without vanity assert, that they will 
be, at least, as good oracles. 

' But in this design too I am aware of difficulties, 
little inferior to those which discouraged me from 
meddling with religion and politics : for every body 
has wit and humour, and many have more of both 
than they, or at least their friends, know what to do 
with. As they are gifts of nature, not to be ac- 
ouired by art, who is there that thinks himself so 
disinherited by nature as not to have some share of 
them ? Nay, those (if such there are) who are mo- 
dest enough to think themselves cut off with a shil- 
ling, husband that twelvepence with care, and fru- 
gally spend their penny upon occasion, as sly wags, 
and dry jokers. 

In this universal profusion, this prodigious plenty 
of wit and humour, I cannot help distrusting a little 
the success, though by no means the merits of my 
own ; for I have interior conviction that no man in 
England has so much. But tastes are various, and 
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the last resort> fives a favorable nod, and says, H is 
well enough to-day ; my lady, who does not care to 
contradict him in trifles, pronounces it to be charm- 
ing. But if unfortunately my lord, with an air of 
distaste, calls it poor stuff; my lady discovers it to 
be horribly stupid. The young family are unani- 
mously of opinion, that tne nature of^Adam Fitz- 
Adam is a very comical one, and inquire into the 
meaning of the globe in the frontispiece ; by which 
(if any body could tell them) they might get a 
pretty notion of geography. 

In families of an inferior class, I meet with a fuller, 
though perhaps not a more favourable trial. My 
merits and demerits are freely discussed. Some think 
me too grave, others trifling. The mistress of the 
house, though she detests scandal, wishes, for ex- 
ample's sake only, that I would draw the characters, 
ana expose the intrigues of the flne folks. The mas- 
ter wonders that I do not give the ministers a rap ; ' 
and concludes that I receive hush-money. But all 
agree in saying, fatetiously and pleasantly enough, 
that The World does not inform them how 1 he 
World goes. This is followed by many other bon 
mots, equally ingenious, alluding to the title of my 
paper, and worth at least the two-pence a week tliat 
it costs. 

In the city (for my paper has made its way to that 
end of the town, upon the supposition of its being a 
fashionable one in this) I am received and considered 
in a different light. All my general reflections upon 
the vices or the follies of the age are, by the ladies, 
supposed to be levelled at particular* persons, or at 
least discovered to be very applicable to such and 
such of the quality. They are also thought to be 
very pat to several of their own neighbours and ac- 
quaintances; and shrewd hints of the kind greatly 
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price. This reflection might mortify me as an au- 
thor> but on the other hand^ self-loFe^ which is in- 
genious in availing itself of the slightest favourable 
circumstances^ comforts me with the thought^ that, 
of the prodigious number of daily and weekly papers 
th^t arie now published, mine is perhaps the only one 
that is ultimately apjdied to tl>e head. 



No. 112. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1755. 



A LATE noble author has most justly and elegantly 
defined custom to be, ^ The result of the passions and 
prejudices of many, and of the designs of a few ; the 
ape of reason, who usurps her seat, exercises her 
power, and is obeyed by mankind in her etead.' 

This definition enables us to Account for the va- 
rious absurd and wicked customs which have severally 
and successively prevailed in all ages and countries, 
and also for those which i^nfortunately prevail in 
this ; for they may all be traced up to the passions and 
prejudices of the many, and the designs of a few. 

It is certain, however, that there has not been a 
time when the prerogative of human reason was more 
freely asserted, nor errors and prejudice more ably 
attacked and exposed by the best writers, than now. 
But may not the principle of inquiry and detection 
be carried too far, or at least made too general ? And 
should not a prudent discrimination of cases be at- 
tended to ? 
r A prejudice is by no means necessarily (though 
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maji justly call yourself^ what in truth yon aire not 
now, a protestant/ 

Should our mender of shoes follow this advice 
(which I hope he would not), a useful cobbler would 
siost certainly be lost in a useless polemic, and a 
scurvy logician. 

* It would be just the same thing in morals. Our 
cobbler received from his parents that best and shortest 
of all christian and moral precepts, 'do as you would 
be done by:* he adopted it without much examina-i 
tion, and scrupulously practised it in general, though 
with some few exceptions perhaps in his own trade. 
But should some philosopher, for the advancement of 
truth and knowledgOj assure this cobbler, ' That his 
honesty was mere prejudice and habit, because he 
had never sufficiently considered the relation and fit- 
ness of things, nor contemplated the beauty of virtue; 
but that if he would carefully study the Charac- 
teristics, the Moral Philosopher, and thirty or forty 
volumes more upon that subject, he might then, and 
not till then, justly ,call himself ah honest man ;' 
what would become of the honesty of the cobbler after 
this useful discovery I do not know ', but this I very 
well know, that he should no longer be my cobbler. 

I shall borrow him in two instances more, and then 
leave him to his honest, useful, homespun prejudices^ 
which half-knowledge and less reasoning will, I hope^ 
sever tempt him to lay aside. 

My cobbler is also a politician. He reads the first 
newspapers he can get, desirous to be informed of 
the state of affairs in Europe, and of the street rob« 
beries in London. He has not, I presume, analysed 
the interests of the respective countries of Europe^ 
nor deeply considered those of his own : still less is 
he systematically informed of the political duties of 
a citizen and a subject. But his heart and his habits 
supply those defects. He glows with zeal for the 
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and what should banfsh a man from all society re- 
commends him in general to the best. He may, 
with great honour, starve the tradesmen, who by 
their industry supply not only his wants/ but his 
luxury. He may debauch his friend's wife, daughter, 
or sist«r ; he may, in short, undoubtedly gratify every 
appetite, passion, and interest, and scatter desolation 
round him, if he be but ready for single combat, and 
a scrupulous observer of all the moral obligations of a 
gamester. 

These are the prejudices for wit to ridicule, for 
satire to lash, for tne rigour of the law to punish, and , 
(which would be the most effectual of all) for fashion 
to discountenance and proscribe. And these shall in 
their turns be the subjects of some future papers. 



No. 113. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 17551 



The custom of duelling is most evidently the result 
of the passions of the many, and of the designs of a few; 
but here the definition stops ; since, far from being 
the ape of reason, it prevails in open defiance of it. 
It is the manifest offspring of barbarity and folly, 
a monstrous birth, and distinguished by the most 
shocking and ridiculous marks of both its parents. 

I would not willingly give offence to the politer 
part of my readers, whom I acknowledge to be my 
best customers, and therefore I will not so much as 
hint at the impiety of this practice ; nor will I labour 
to show how repugnant it is to instinct, reason, and 
everv moral ana social obligation, even to the fashion* 
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sanctified by the church ; and the churchmen were 
occasionally allowed the honour and pleasure of it : 
for we reaa of many instances of duels between men 
and priests. Nay, it was, without appeal, the in- 
fallible test of female chastity. If a princess, or any 
lady of distinction, was suspected of a little inconti- 
nency, some brave champion, who was commonly 
privy to, or perhaps the author of it, stood forth in 
ner defence, and asserted her innocence with the 
point of his sword or lance. If by his activity, skill, 
strength, and courage, he murdered th« accuser, the 
lady was spotless; but if her champion fell, her guilt 
was manifest. This heroic gallantry in defence of 
the fair I presume, occasioned that association of 
ideas (otherwise seemingly unrelative to each other) 
of the brave and the /btr; for indeed in th<>se days it 
behoved a lady, who iiad the least regard for her re- 
putation, to choose a lover of uncommon activity, 
strength, and courage. This notion, as I am well 
assured, still prevails in many reputable families about 
Covent-garden, where the brave in the kitchen are 
always within call of the fair in the first or second 
flow. 

By this summary method of proceeding, the quib- 
bles, the delays, and the expense of the law were 
avoided, and the troublesome shackles of the gospel 
knocked off; honour ruling in their stead. To prove 
the utility and justice of this method, I cannot help 
mentioning a very extraordinary duel between a man 
of distinction and a dog, in the year 1371, in pre- 
sence of King Charles the Fifth of France. Both the 
relation and the print of this duel are to be found in 
Father Montfaucon. 

A gentleman of the court was supposed to have 
murdered another, who had been missing for some 
days. This suspicion arose from the mute testimony 
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than a kick with a thick shoe; and in shorty a thou- 
sand other discoTeries of the like nature, equally be- 
neficial to society, were communicated to the world 
in- those Toluminous treasures of honour. 

In the present degenerate &ge, these fundamental 
laws of honour are exploded and ridiculed ; and single 
combat thought a very uncertain^ and even unjust 
decision of civil property, female chastity, and cri- 
minal accusations ; but I would humbly ask^ why ? 
Is not single combat as just a decision of any other 
thing whatsoever as it is of veracity, the case to 
which it is now in a manner confined ? I am of opi- 
nion that there are more men in the world who lie 
and fight too than there are who will lie and not 
fight ; because I believe there are more men in the 
world who have than who want courage. But if 
fighting is the test of veracity, my readers of con- 
dition will I hope pardon me when I say, that my 
future inquiries and researches after truth shall hie 
altogether confined to the three regiments of guards* 

There is one reason indeed which makes me sus- 
pect that a duel may not always be the infallible cri- 
terion of veracity, and that is, that the combatants 
very rarely meet upon equal terms. I beg leave to 
state a case, which may very probably, and not even 
unfrequently happeUy and which yet is not pro- 
vided for, nor even .mentioned in the Institutes of 
Henour, 

A very lean, slender, active young fellow, of great 
honour, weighing perhaps not quite twelve stone, 
and who has from his youth taken lessons of homicide 
from a uiurder-master, has, or thinks he has, a point 
of honour to discuss with an unwieldy, fat, middle- 
aged, gentleman, of nice honour, likewise weighing 
four-aud-twenty stone, and who in his youth may 
not possibly have had the same commendable appli- 
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This^ amonff many other cases that I could men* 
tion^ sufficieou]^ proves^ not only the expediency, but 
the necessity of restoring, revising, and perhaps adding 
to the nractioe, rules, and statutes of single combat, 
as it flourished in the fifteenth and sixteenth oen* 
turies. I grant that it would probably make the com- 
mon law useless; but little, trifling, and private 
interests ought not to stand in the way of greats 
public, and national advantages. 



No. 114. THUBSDAY, MARCH 6, 1755. 



Thb notion of birth, as it is commonly called and 
established by custom, is also the manifest result of 
the prejudices of the many, and of the designs of a 
few. It is the child of Pnde and Folly, coupled to- 
gether by that industrious pander Self-love. It is 
surely the strongest instance, and the weakest prop, 
of human vanity. If it means any thing, it means a 
long lineal descent from a founder, whose industry or 

food fortune, whose merit, or perhaps whose guilt, 
as enabled his posterity to live useless to society, and 
to transmit to tneirs their pride and their patrimony. 
However^ this extravagant notion, this chimerical 
advanta^, the effect of blind chance, where prudence 
and option cannot even pretend to have the least 
share, is thatyf^ which, by a kind of Egyptian su- 
perstition, custom all over Europe has deified, and at 
whose tawdry shrine good sense, good manners, and 
good nature are daily sacrificed. 

The vulgar distinction between people of birth aiid 
people of no birth will probably puzzle the critics and 
anticpiarians of the thirtieth or fortieth centuries. 
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man to any great and heroic virtues ? Shall it be the 
examples of his ancestors ? He has none. Or shall 
it be that impure blood that rather stagnates than 
circulates in his veins ? No ; ancient birth and noble 
blood are the only true sources of great virtues. This 
truth appears even among brutes^ who we observe 
never degenerate^ except in cases of mis-alliances with 
their inferiors. Are not the pedigrees of horses, cocks, 
dogs^ &c. carefully preserved, as the never-failing 
proofs of their swiftness and courage? I repeat it 
again, birth is an inestimable advantage^ not to be 
adequately understood but by those who have it/ 

My friend was going on, and, to say the truth, 
growing dull, when I took the liberty of interrupt- 
ing him, by acknowledging that the cogency of his 
arguments, and the self-evidence of his facts, had 
entirely removed all my doubts, and convinced me 
of the unspeakable advantages of illustrious birth: 
and unfortunately I added, that my own vanity was 
greatly flattered by it, in consequence of my being 
lineally descended from the first man. Upon this my 
friend Jooked grave, and seemed rather displeased ; 
whether from a suspicion that I was jesting, or upon 
an apprehension that I meant to out^escend him, I 
cannot determine ; for he contented himself with say- 
ing, ' Tliat is not a necessary consequence, neither, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, since I have ireaa somewhere or 
other of pre-adamites, which opinion did not seem to 
me an absurd one.' 

Here I took my leave of him, and went home full 
of reflections upon the astonishing powers of self- 
love, that can extract comfort and pleasure from sudi 
groundless, absurd, and extravagant prejudices. In 
all other respects. my friend is neither a fool nor a 
madman, and can talk very rationally upon any ra- 
tional subject, But such is the inconsistency both of 
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A physician of our own nation challenges the re- 
gard of his countrymen^ by politely and elegantly 
setting forth in the daily papers^ that ' As nothing i» 
more repugnant to humanity than denying relief to 
a fellow creature in misery^ applause surely is most 
due to those who> by long study and great application, 
have extracted a medicine nom the vegetable and 
mineral creation, that infallibly cures/ &c. 

The truly disinterested proprietor of the Old Iron 
Pear-tree Water and its Salts condescends to do 
himself the justice to acknowledge his great bene- 
volence to mankind, by prefacing his address to the 
public in the following words, * That the unhappy 
may know where to apply for relief, is the fiill end 
of .this advertisement/ 

The gentleman of much experience in physic, 
who has discovered the celebratea lotion or wash that 
makes every body beautiful, tells us, * That for the 
conveniency of persons of distinction, and the general 
good of mankind, it is sold at Mr. Foy's china-shopf 
opposite St. James's pal^ice/ , 

who is there th»,t can read that does not 1oo|e 
with admiration and astonishment on the disinte- 
r^ted benevolence of these truly great persons ? But 
when we consider a still greater instance of public- 
spiritedness ; when we think of that justly celebrated 

f'eat man and physician, the incomparable Doctor 
aylor, who, not satisfied with restoring the in- 
valuable blessing of sight to every individual of. his 
blind countrymen, pays his charitable visits to every 
part of Europe, dealing light and comfort to all na- 
tions ; where shall we find words to express the ideaa 
we are filled with ? It is with great pleasure that 
I embrace this opportunity of congratulating his ho« 
liness the pope, and their eminences the cardinals, 
on the arrival of that illustrious person at Rome« 
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readers^ shook his head^ and told me^ that an author 
of his acquaintance had greatly out-done me in ge- 
nerosity; of which he could convince mc in an hour's 
time. He then left me abruptly, without so much 
as waiting for an answer, and, in less than the time 
proposed, sent me the following advertisement, cut 
out of a newspaper. * This day was published. Nurse 
Truelove's New-year's Gift, or the book of books for 
children, adorned with cuts, and designed as a present 
for every little boy who would become a great ^man, 
and ride upon a fine horse ; and to eyerj little giil 
who would become a great woman, and ride in a lord 
mayor's gilt coach. Printed for the author, who haA 
ordered these books to be given gratis to all little good- 
boys and girls, at the Bible and Crown in St. Paul's 
Church-yardi they paying for the binding, which n 
only two-pence each book.' 

I confess very freely that the generosity of this 
advertisement put me a little out of countenance; 
but as I pique myself upon nothing so much as my> 
benevolence to mankind, I soon came to a resolur 
tion not to be outgone by this public-spirited gen*, 
tleman; and I hereby give notice, that the aboi^ei^. 
mentioned three volumes of the World, together witk 
a very elaborate index to each (all of which were> .1: 
confeis, intended to be sold), will now be given gratia. 
at every bookseller's shop in town, to all sorts of perw. 
sons, tney only paying nine shillings for the binding. . 
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tioned in my correspondent's letter, by mipposing 
that the men game higher, or that the women dresB 
more fantastically^ in the Haymarket than elsewhere. 
That it is an unprofitable amusement^ and not wortH 
the anxiety and pains that are usually bestowed upoik> 
it, I very readily acknowledge, but have nothing 
jGurther to say against it. 

And here I cannot help obserriDg, for the informa-* 
tion of the declaimer against the present times, that 
our ancestors bestowed more thought and trouble 
on their elaborate fooleries of this kind than theiv 
posterity have done since; and that they were some* 
times attended with more dangerous consequences. 
Witness the famous Ballet desArdens, where Charles 
the Sixth of France and several young gentlemen of 
his court, in order to represent savages, endeavoured 
to imitate hair by sticking flax upon their dose 
jackets of canvas, which were besmeared for that pnr^ 
pose with pitch and other inflammable matter,' and 
alli exceptmg the king, chained themselves together 
so fast, that a spark of fire from a flambeau falling 
upon one of their dresses, burnt two of them to deaths 
before they could be separated, and scorched the others 
so that the greatest part of them died in a few days. 

Henry the £ighth was the first who brought these 
diversions into England; and as they were vei*y 
amusing from their novelty, they were frequently ex«- 
hibited in that reign with great success. It is per- 
haps to a building erected by that monarch for an 
occasional masquerade that tne first idea of Ranelagh 
owes its birth. It will not, I believe, be denied, that 
the modern Ranelagh is rather an improvement upon 
the old one ; a description of which, together with 
the disaster that befel it, is thus particularly s^ 
fc^h by the historian of those times. 

'The king caused to be buildcd a banqueting^ 
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have happened on some late occasions, it may be 
proper to take notice that my ingenious and accurate 
friend^ Mr. Jeffcrys, of St Marti u's-lane^ is now en- 
graving select representations of the most approved 
modes of dress of all those nations who have discovered 
either taste or fancy in that science. And I hope 
that in this undertaking he will acquit himself as 
well to the polite world as he has to the commercial^ 
by the great care and pains he has bestowed in 
ascertaining the geography of those parts of the 
globe with which this country is most particularly 
connected^ and which may sometimes furnish topics 
for conversation to the full as entertaining as the 
most earnest preparations for a subscription masque- 
rade. 



No. 117. THURSDAY, MARCH 27, 1755. 



In novafert animut, QviD* 

There is perhaps no passion which more strongly 
marks the general character of mankind, which ope- 
rates more forcibly, or actuates more universally^ 
•than the desire of novelty. Its effects appear con- 
spicuous in proportion as. every age or nation is 
advanced in those refinements which are the natural 
consequence of an extensive intercourse with other 
oountries, and of wealth, security, and ease, under 
the lenity of a free government. 

The Athenians, the most polished nation in all 
antiquity, and who enjoyed these advantages in the 
highest degree, were, if we may trust their own 
writers, as passionately fond of the sometJung new 
as my own countrymen can possibly be -, nay, far ck- 
ceeded them: for however great may be the expense to 
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long as they do not, by too great an extranitgance^ 
defeat their own end, in disabling the rich from pay^ 
ing the reward of that ^industry to the poor, they 
answer excellent purposes to society. 

Not only the improvements of ei^ery invention for 
the convenience and ease of life, but even of those 
which constitute its real, ornament, are owing to 
this desire of novelty. Yet here too we may grow 
wanton; and nature seems to have set us bounds, 
which we cannot pass without runninff into great 
absurdities. For the very principle which has con- 
tributed to the perfection of the finer arts may be« 
come the cause of their degeneracy and corruption. 
The search of their something new has step by stc»i 
conducted mankind to the discovery of all tnat is 
truly beautiful in those arts; and the same search 
(for the desire of novelty never stops) already begins 
to urffe us beyond that point to which a just taste 
should always confine itself. 

. Hence it is that musical composition ceases to be 
admired merely for touching the passions, and for 
dianging the emotions of the heart from the soft to 
the strong, fnom the amorous to the fierce, or from 
the ^y to. the melancholy, and only seems to be then 
considered as highly excellent, when it impresses ua 
with the idea of difficulty in die execution. 

Images unnatural ana unconnected, and a styla 
quaint and embarrassed with its own pomp, but void 
of meting and sentiment, will always be the conse-t 

Suence of endeavouring, in the same way, to intro-« 
uce a new taste into poetry. Hence it will become 
vehement without strength, and ornamented without 
beauty 3 and the native, warm, and soft winning lan- 
guage of that amiable mistress will cease to please 
her more judicious lovers by an affectation of pleasing 
onjiy ip a oew manner^ 
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Vicinat utbet aUL Hoft. 

Instead of lamenting tbat it is my lot to live in an: 
age when virtue, sense, conversation, all private and 
public affections, are totally swallowed up by the 
single predominant passion of gaming, I endeavour 
to divert my concern by turning my attention to the 
manners of the times, where they happen to be more 
elegant, more natural, or more generally useful than 
those of preceding ages. I am particularly pleased 
with considering the progress which a just taste ani 
real good sense have made in the modern mode of 
gardening. This science is at present founded on 
such noble and liberal principles, that the very tra* 
veller now receives more advantages from the em- 
bellishments he rides by than the visitor did for- 
merly> when art and privacy were the only ideas an^ 
nexed to a garden. 

The modern art of laying out ground (for so we 
must call it, till a new name be adopted to express 
so complicated an idea) has spread so widely, and 
its province is become so extensive, as to take in 
all the advantages of gardening and agriculture. 
If we look back to antiquity, we shall find the gar- 
dens of Alcinous in Homer, and the paintings of 
rural scenery in Virgil, hardly to correspond with 
the genius of the poets, or the beatitude they hare 
placed in them. The villas of Cicero and Pliny, 
which they have so affectionately described, do not 
raise our admiration. A favourable aspect, variety 
of porticos and shades of plane trees, seem to be 
their greatest merit. Their successors in that 
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banished^ prospects opened^ the country called in^ 
nature rescued and hnproved^ and art decently con-r 
cealing herself under her own perfections. 

I enlarge upon this subject^ because I would do 
justice to our nobility and men of fortune, who, by 
a seasonable employment of the poor, have made 
this their private amusement a national good. It is 
notorious that in the season of the harvest the scarcity 
of hands to gather in the fruits of the earth is so 
great, that few of our farmers can find men to do 
their work for three months, unless they can keep 
diem in employment the other nine. Here the new 
Inode of gaitleuing comes in greatly to the assistanqe 
of the labourer; and as it consists diiefly in tbe 
removal of earthy tbe whole cost goes directly to* his 
supports 

' It has been the constant cry of all politicians and 
writers on trade, that taxes should be laid on luxury. 
How happy is it that luxury should take so large a 
share in tne payment of tnat tax, which lies nuMt 
keavy on the present times ! I mean the poor-rates. 
Our manufactures, it must be granted, are of tbe 
greatest national benefit; inasmuch as they main- 
tain multitudes of families, which all the private 
fortunes in a country would be insufficient to sup- 
port. But the fact is^ that in the harvest season 
there is always the greatest scarcity of husbandmen 
in those countries- where ■ manufactures are most 
known to flourish; and it is also a fact, that our ma- 
nufactures afford no support to the husbandman in 
the other seasons : so that I know of nothing that 
can procure to him the necessaries of life in the 
winter but the judicious allotment of that uncomfovt- 
table season to the works above-mentioned, which are 
BOW carrying on with vigour in almost every part of 
England. 
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political benefit^ let us consider what pains have 
Deen unsuccessfully taken for many years past by^ 
the best patriots of Spain^ to introduce^ not only 
manufactures, but even agriculture itself^ among the 
starving inhabitants. These conceited Quixotes^ who 
please themselves with boasting that the sun is con- 
tinually enlightening some part of their dominions/ 
are so satisfied with this important reflection, that 
they seem to desire no other advantage from his 
beams. Uztariz, their latest and best writer on 
commerce, has bestowed whole pages in describing 
the wretched condition of iamihes, the mortality of 
weakly children, the present race useless, the growing 
hope cut off, and all this because the inhabittntfl 
cannot be persuaded to use the most obvious meant 
for their sustenance and preservation, the tilling of 
the earth. Yet there is a way to induce even the 
proudest Spaniard to apply himself earnestly to the 
cultivatiou of his country : I mean by the force of 
example. If the grandees would make it a fashion ; 
if they would talk as one may frequently hear the 
first men of this nation, of the various methods of 
improving land, and pique themselves upon their 
success in husbandry^ the imitative pride of the yeo* 
man might be usemlly turned into another channeL 
He would be ambitious of having his fields as green 
as those of his neighbour ; he would then take his 
stately strides at the tail of his plough, and (as Ad-» 
dison says of Virgil) ' throw about his dung with ait 
air of majesty.' He would then find a nobler use for 
the breed of cattle than the romantic purpose of a 
bull-feast; and his vanity, thus properly directed; 
would in a few years make his country the finest 
garden in the universe. 

If the noble duke who clothed the sands of Clare- 
mont with such exquisite verdure had made the 
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singing, he went and enjoyed himself with his dogs 
and horses. But since we have laid aside that plain 
and easy direction, < Follow the straight line/ and 
have in its stead substituted that exceeding difficult 
one, 'Follow nature/ the above-mentioned animals 
have never been trusted a moment to themselves, 
but have had a creature of a superior kind set over 
them, whose office is best explained by the scolloping- 
wheel in the machine^ for turning, which is con- 
tinually putting the others out of their course, and 
preventing them from making circles, or any other 
regular figures. 

This office is of late grown so respectable, that the 
true adept in it may justly be styl^ the high-priest 
of nature. But it is not nature alone that he studies; 
all arts are investigated by his comprehensive genius. 
He must be well acquainted with optics, hydrostatics, 
mechanics, geometry, trigonometry, &c. ; and since 
it has been thought necessary to embellish rural 
ioenes with all the varieties of architecture, from 
single pillar and obelisks, to bridges, ruins, pavilions, 
and even castles and churches, it is not enough An* oor 
professor to be as knowing as Solomon in all the spe- 
cies of vegetables, from the cedar of Lebanon to the 
hyssop on the wall ; he n^ust also rival that monarch 
in building, as well as his other talents. A know- 
ledge of optics enables him to turn every decepHo 
vUus to auvantage. Hydrostatics are most imme- 
diately necessary, since it is decreed that every place 
must have a piece of water ; and as every piece of 
^Water must have a boat of a particular contrivance, 
mechanics come in to his assistance ; and he is carried 
over the glassy surface by snakes, birds, dolphins, 
dragons, or whatever else he pleases. The applica- 
tion of trigonometiy is obvious ; and if your gardens 
cohtinuc to increase in extent, in the same proportion 
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' In an age so liberal of new names^ it seems ex- 
traordinary that these uniTcrsal connoisseurs have 
as yet obtained no title of honour^ or distinction. 
This may help me to crown their paneg3rric with a 
word on their modesty ; for to that alone must we 
attribute their having so lons^ been without one ; 
especially as they might as easily have immortalized 
their own names, as any of the ancient sages^ who 
called their profession after themselves^ the Pytha- 
gorean, Platonic, or Epicurean philosophy. Nor have 
they shown less modesty in their expectation of re- 
turns for their inestimable service, as will appear 
upon a comparison of their rewards with those ot the 
ancient artists. 

Mandrocles, who built the famous bridge over the. 
Bosphorus, at the command of Darius, was rewarded 
by that monarch with a crown, and ten times the 
cost of that expensive undertaking. Whereas a tenth 
of the expense is reckoned a modern job; and no 
artist in our memory has aspired to any higher ho- 
nour than that of Knighthood. The next great 
work we read of was the canal of mount Athos ; for 
which it was impossible that the director should re- 
ceive any other than an honorary reward, because he 
died as soon as it was finished. His name was Arta- 
cheeus ,* he was in stature the tallest of all the Per^ 
sians, and his voice stronger than that of any other 
man ; two very useful accomplishments in an overseer 
and director of multitudes. Xerxes, truly sensible 
of his merit, buried him with great pomp iuid mag- 
nificence, employed his whole army in erecting a 
sumptuous monument to his memory, and by direc- 
tion of an oracle, honoured him as a ncro with sacri-^ 
fices and invocations. 

How different from this was the treatment of our 
eouwtryman. Captain Perry! A genius whose re-» 
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ProbaMy he iras so : at \emt the presumption is in 
bis fawur. There are, I am pcrsuaden, so many 
cases of this nature^ that for my own part I would 
desire bo greater step toMards the reformation of 
manners fur the next twenty years^ than that pc(^Te 
should have no rices but their own. 

The blockhead who aflPects wisdmn because nature 
has given him dulness^ becomes ridicelous only by his 
adopted character y whereas he might have stagnated 
unobserved in his native mud, or perhaps have en- 
grossed deeds> oolleeted 8hel]s> and st|udied heraldry 
with s«me success. 

The shining coxcomb aims at all and decides 
finally upon every thing, because nature has given 
him pertness. The degree of parts and animal spirits 
necessary to constitute that character, if properly 
applied^ might have made him useful in many parts 
of life; but his affectation and presumption make 
him useless in most, and ridiculous in all. 

The septuagenary fine gentleman might probably, 
from his long experience and knowledge of the world, 
be esteemed ana respected in the several relations 
of domestic life, which at his age nature points out 
to him ; but he will most ridiculously spin out the 
rotten thread of his former gallantries. He dresses, 
luiguishes, ogles, as he did at five-and-twenty ; and 
modestly intimates that he is not without a donne 
fortunes which bonne fortune at last appears to be 
the prostitute he had long kept (not to himself), 
whom he marries and owns, because the poor girl was 
90 fond efhhn, and so desirous to be made an honest 
woman, 

, The sexagenary widow remembers that she was 
handsome, but forgets that it was thirty years ago, 
and thinks herself so, or at least very likeable, still. 
The pardonable affectations of her youth and beauty 
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hsTing lost their way^ were inquiring it of a man^ 
wlio qarried a phrase-book and a Gradus ad Par- 
nateain in his hand; and seemed always to be in 
a tMrible uncertainty, when the authority of their 
gaide either foiled or deceived them. 

They were followed by some very genteel sbep- 
herds, who wore red stockings and large shpulder- 
knots, fluttering to the breath of the zephyrs. Crooks, 
frittering with tinsel, were in their hands, and em- 
brotderea pouches daneling at their sides. They 
talked much about their flocks and Amarvllis ; but 
I lAW neither the one nor the other ; ana was sur- 
prised, as some of them pretended to music, to hear 
aa air of the Italian opera played upon the bagpipe. 
The gentleness of their aspects serrea to render more 
temidable, by the contrast, the countenances of a 
company that now overtook me. It was a legion 
of critics. They were rerv liberal of their censures 
upon every one that passea, especially if he made a 
tMeraUe figure. Dtctian, harmony, and taste were 
thergeneral terms, which they threw out with great 
Tehemence. They frowned on me as I passed : my 
looks discovered my fear ; the alarm was given ; and 
at the very first sound of their catcalls, terrified to 
the last degree, I pulled my guide by die coat, and 
took to my heels. 

We at last arrived at the foot of the mountain. 
There was an inconceivable crowd, who, not being 
admitted at the entrance, were endeavouring to 
crawl up the sides : but as the precipice was very 
•teep, they continually tumbled back again. There 
WIS but one way of access, which was so extremely 
narrow, that it was almost impossible for two per- 
ions to go abreast, without one justling against the 
other. 'The gates were opened and shut by three 
amiable virgins. Genius, Good Sense, and Good £du- 
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court turned in hiUicr^ and became plaintiffs in their 
turn> on pretence of little trespasHCD. In tlie principal 
court many actions were brought on the statute of 
maiming, chiefly by the ancients, and some celebrated 
moderns, against their editors and amenders, and for 
torts and wrongs against their interpreters and com- 
mentators* Not a few indictments were brought for 
petty. larceny, and those chiefly by the Roman poeta 
against the modern Latin ones. 

Not far from these was the stable, or ecurie of his 
poetic majesty, I was greatly surprised to see more 
than one regasus* The grooms were just then going 
to water them, which gave me an opportunity ii 
taking more particular notice. 

The first was the Epic Pegasus. It was a very fine 
hirge horse, had been taught the manege, and moved 
with great stateliness. The Pindaric was the only 
one who had wings : his motions were irregular, sud* 
den, and uneij^aiuL The £lcgiac was a gelding, ex- 
eoedingly delicate in its 8hape> and mudi gentler 
than any of the rest^ particularly than another steady 
which foamed and pulled with such violence, that i€ 
was with great mflSiculty the rider held him in. 
As I attempted to stroke him, he clapped his cars 
back, and struck out his heels with great vehemence, 
and made roe cautious of putting myself in the way 
ef the Satiric Pegasus for the future. The Epi« 
grammatic was a little pert pooy, which every six 
or seven paoes kicked up, and very much resembled 
the former, size only excepted. Besides these, there 
were several others, which did not properly belong to 
Apollo's stud, and which were employed in many use- 
ful, but laborious offices, as subservioit to the rest. 

It was impossible to pass by the stables without 
making some inquiry after the original Pegasus, so 
mudi celebrated, and the sire from whom all the 
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the wild imagination and fierce spirit of a Michael 
Angelo. 

At the upper end of the hall AjwUo was seated on 
a most magnificent throne of folios richly gilt^ and 
was surrounded by a great number of poets both an- 
cient and modern. Before him fiamed an altar^ which 
a priestess of a very sleepy countenance continually 
supplied with the fuel of such productions^ as are the 
daily sacrifice which Dulness is constantly ofiTering 
to the president of literature. 

Being now at leisure to consider the vAace more 
attentively^ I saw inscribed on several pillars names 
of great repute in both the past and present aga 
Some indeed of the latter^ though but lately eii« 
graven^ were nearly worn out; while others of an 
elder date increased in clearness the longer they 
stood ; and by being more attentivdy viewed, aug- 
mented their force, as the former became fainter. 
A particular part of the temple was assigned for the 
inscriptions of those persons, who adding to their ex« 
alted rank in life a merit which might have distin- 
guished them without the advantages of birth, claim 
a double right to have their names preserved to futu- 
rity, amon^ the monuments of so august an edifice. 

At the view of so many objects, capable of inspirinff 
the most insensible with emulation, I found myseH 
touched with an ambition which little became me, 
and could not help inauiring what method I should 
pursue to attain suca an honour. But while I 
was deeply meditating upon the project, and vain 
enough to hope sharing to myself some little obscure 
corner in the temple, a sudden noise awaked me, and 
I found every thing to have been merely the effect 
of my imagination. 
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disguising of an old one ; I cannot give that name to 
' the French method of transposing the bodies of ani<« 
mals ; serving up flesh in skins of flsh^ or the essence 
of either in a jelly } nor yet to the English way of 
macerating substances^ and reducing all things to 
one uniform consistency and taste^ which a good 
housewife calls potting : for I am of opinion^ that 
Louis the fourteenth would not have given the re- 
ward he promis^ for the invention of a sixth order 
of architecture to the man who should have jumbled 
together the other five. 

. My meaning is> that as through neglect or caprice 
we have lost some eatables which our ancestors held 
in high esteem^ as the heron^ the bittern^ the cran^ 
and^ I may add, the swan, it should seem requisite, 
in the ordinary revdution of things, to replace what 
has been laid aside, by the introduction of some eat* 
able which was not known to our predecessors. But 
though invention may claim the first praise, great 
honour is due to the restorer of lost arts; wherefore 
if the earth does not really famish a sufficient variety 
of untasted animals, I could wish that gentlemen of 
leisure and easy fortunes would apply themselves to 
recover the secret of fattening and preparing for tfap 
table such creatures, as from disuse we do not at pre- 
sent know how to treat : and I should think it would 
be a noble employment for the lovers of antiquity to 
study to restore those in&Uible sources of luxury, the 
salt-water stews of the Romans. 

Of all the improvements in the modern kitchen, 
there are none can bear a comparison with the in^ 
troduction of turtle. We are indebted for this de« 
ticacy, as well as for several others, to the generous 
sjnrit and benevolent zeal of the West Indians. The 
profusion of luxury with which the Creolian in £ng- 
Und covers his board is intended only as a foil to 
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there should not be one who was a whole minute 
later than the time : nay, the very cook was puno 
tual ; and the lady of the house appeared^ on this 
extraordinary day^ the moment the dinner was served 
upon the table. Upon her first entrance, she or- 
dered the shell to be removed from the upper end 
di the table, declaring she could not bear the smell 
or sight of it so near her. It was immediately 
changed for a couple of boiled chickess, to the great, 
regret of all who sat in her neighbourhood, who foU. 
lowed it with their eyes, inw^ly lamenting that' 
they should never taste one of the good bits. Ji 
vain did they send their plates and solicit their 
share ; the pumderers, who were now in possessioB' 
of bodi the shells, were sensible, to no call but that; 
of their own appetites, and till they had sati&fied. 
them, there was not one that woula listen to Any 
thing else. The eagerness, however, and despatch el 
their rapacity having soon shrank the choice pi^ces^ 
they vouchsmd to help their friends to the ooa?9ei< 
parts, as thereby they cleared their way for ^tlw^ 
search after other delicacies; boasting aloud all die 
' while, that they had not sent one good bit to tli^ 
other end of the table. 

When the meat was all made away with, ^nd iio» 
thing remained but what adhered to the shell, oar 
landlord, who during the whole time had taken caro 
of nobody but himself, began to exercise his various 
instruments 5 and amidst his efforts to procure himw 
self more, broke out in praise of the superior flavour 
of the spinal marrow, which he was then helping 
himself to, and for the goodness of which the com- 
pany had hi^ word« 

The guests having now drank up all the gravy, 
and scraped the shells quite clean, the cloth was 
taken away, and the wine brought u|K)n the table. 
But tliis change produced nothing new in the cun-^ 
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whose letters have lain by me almost an equal length 
of time^ is^ that no partiality to any performance of 
. my own has occasioned any such delay. 

TO MB. FITZ-ADAM. 

My highest ambition is^ to appear in the cause of 
the fair sex : nor would any thing flatter my vanity 
so much as the honour of standings in this dege* 
nerate age, the single champion of those, whom all 
mankind are bound to defend!. No time seems iJ^xn 
proper for this kind, of gallantry than the .present; 
now, when the graver sort of men are contuiuallj 
throwing out sarcastic hints, at least, if not opeu U^ 
vectives, against their lovely .country-womeaj, af|4 
the younger and more sprig)itly are, from I know v^ 
what cause, less forward than ever in their defence^ 
Though my abilities are by no means equal tp noj 
inclinations for their services, give me leave to p0er 
to you, and your polite readers, a few though^ giQ 
this interesting subject. 

The malice of wits has, from time immemorj^i 
attacked these injured beauties with the charge d 
levity and inconstancy ; a charp;e, applicable indef^^ 
to the frailty of human nature m general, but by i^ 
means to be admitted to the particular prejudice d 
the most amiable part of the species. History aii4 
experience inform us, that every different countifj 
produces a different race of people: the disposition (v 
the inhabitants, as well as the complexion, receives a 
colour from the clime in which they are born. Yet 
the same sentiments do not always spring from the 
same soil. Some strong particularity of genius di- 
stinguishes every cera of a nation. From hence arises 
what, in the language of the polite world, we call 
fashion 5 as variable with regard to principles as 
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the highest reputation have not scrupled to assure 
us, that the lovers of their days did very frequently 
forget to eat and drink ; nay, that they sometimes 
proceeded so far as to hang or drown themselves^ for 
the sake of the cruel nymphs they adored.' Whence 
comes it then, that in an age> to which suicide is not 

'Unknown, no instances are to be met with of this dis* 
interested conduct? In the space of many y^rs, I do 
not remember above one, and thi^ one occasioned by 
the lady's tenderness, not of hearty but of conscienqeL 
Matter of &ct, therefore, proves the truth of my as- 
sertion ; our goddesses have laid aside the bloody dls- 
position of pagan idols; insomuch that scarce iany man 
living has seen a lover's bier covered with cypress, or, 
indeM, with so much as a willow garland. 

It were ingratitude not to acknowledge to whom 
we are indebted for so ffreat a blessing. The cele- 
brated inventors of mooern romance, together witi 
the judicious writers of the staee, have the honour 
of being the deliverers of their countrymen. So 
ardently have they pleaded the public cause, that 
the ladies are at last content to throw up the reim^ 
to accept unmeaning flattery, instead of tender sighs, 
and admit innocent freedom, in the place of distant 
adoration. They have learnt to indulge their admirers 
with frequent opportunities of gazing on their charms, 
and are grown too generous to conceal from them even 
the little failings of their tempers. Nor is this all : 
while the persuasive eloquence of these gentlemen 
has found the way to sorten the rigour of the fair 
sex, they have animated the resolution of others ; 
for by them are we instructed in the winning art of 

• modest assurance, and furnished with the dernier 
resort of indifference. . 

You will not be surprised, sir, that I speak ^o 
warmly on this subject, when you are informed how 
great a share of the public felicity falls to my lot. 
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geen the propriety of that simile greatly augmeDted ; 
for if we observe the behaviour of the polite part of 
this nation (that is, of all the nation) we shall see 
that their whole lives are one continued race; in 
which every one is endeavouring to distance all be- 
hind him^ and to overtake, or pass by, all who are 
before him ; every one is flying from his inferiors in 
pursuit of his superiors, who ny from him with equal 
alacrity. 

Were not the consequences of this ridiculous pride 
of the most destructive nature to the public, the 
scene would be really entertaining. Every trades- 
man is a merchant, every merchant is a gentleman, 
and every gentleman one of the noblesse: We are a 
nation or gentry, populics generosorum : we have no 
such thinff as common people among us: between 
vanity ana gin, the species is utterly destroyed. The 
sons of our lowest mechanics, acquiring with tiie 
learning at charity-schools the laudable ambition of 
becoming gentle-folks, despise their paternal occupa- 
tions, and are all soliciting for the honourable em- 
ployments of tide-waiters and excisemen. Their 
girls are all milliners, mantua-makers, or lady's 
women; or presumptuously exercise that genteel 
profession, which used to be peculiarly reserved for 
the well-educated daughters of deceased clergymen. 
Attorneys' clerks and city prentices dress like cornetfl 
of dragoons, keep their mistresses and their hunters, 
criticise at the play, and toast at the tavern. The mer- 
chant leaves his counting-house for St. James's, and 
the country gentleman his own affairs for those of 
the public; by which neither of them receives much 
benefit. Every commoner of distinction is impatient 
fer a peera^, and treads hard upon the heels of 
quality in dress, equipage, and expenses of every 
kind. The nobility, who can aim no higher, plunge 
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tienaDoes, so visible in a mixture ofjierte and dejection. 
They have still one asylum leffc to fly to^ whioi^ with 
all their advantages of birth and education^ it is sur- 

g rising they should not long since have discovered ; 
ut since they have not^ I shall, beg leave to point it 
out; and it is this: that they once more retire to 
the long-deserted ftniits of true British gnmdeur^ 
their princely seats and magnificent castles in their 
several counties : and there^ arming themselves with 
religion and virtue, hospitality and charity^ civility 
and friendship, bid defiance to their impertinent pur- 
suers. And though I will not undertake thatthey 
shall not, even here, be followed in time, and imitated 
by their inferiors, yet so averse are all ranks of people 
at presient to this sort of rietirement, so totally disused 
from the exercise of those kinds of arnis, and so un- 
willing to return to it, that I will venture to proinifle, 
it will be very long before they can be overtaken or 
attacked; but that here, and here only, they may 
enjoy their favourite singularity unmolested, ^r half 
a century to come. 



No. 126. THURSDAY, MAY 29, 1765. 



I AM favoured by a correspondent with the following 
little instructive piece, which he calls 

TH£ ART OF HAPPINESS. 

■ 

A good temper is one of the principal ingredients 
of happiness. This, it may be said, is the work ^ 
nature, and must be born with us : and so in a good 
measure it is; yet sometimes it may be aomired 
by art, and always improved by culture. Aluost 
every object that attracts our notice has its bright 
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fidlem ime of her daogliter's chBdreD. Thns she in- 
wetmkij sinks her mm miits, and the ^rits of all 
sroaod her» and at last discoFers^ she Imofws not why, 
that her friendi are graTe. 

MeHsn is the nwene of all this. By coDstaotly 
habftuatiog herself to kN^ odIj on the bright side 
of objects^ she preserres a perpetual cheerfiilDess in 
hersrif, which^ by a kind of happy cfMitagion^ she 
eiMomtinicates to all about h^r. If any misfortune 
has befidlen her^ she considers it might have been 
worse, and is thankful to Providence for an escape^ 
She rejoices in solitude^ as it gives her an opportunity 
of knowing herself; and in society, because she can. 
oomnnuiicate the happiness she enjoys. She op^ 
poses every man's virtues to his failuigs, and can 
find out something to cherish and applaud in the 
very worst of her acquaintance. She opens everr 
booK with a desire to be entertained or instracted, 
ai|d therefore seldom misses what she looks for. Walk 
with her, though it be but a heath or a common^ and 
she will discover numberless beauties, unobserved be* 
fore, in the hills, the dales, the broom, the brakes, 
and the variegated flowers of weeds and poppies. She, 
enjoys every change of weather and of season, aft 
bringing with it something of health or convenience. 
In conversation it is a rule with her never to start a 
subject that leads to any thing gloomy or disagree^ 
able ; you therefore never hear her repeating her own 
grievances, or those of her neighbours, or (what is 
worst of all) their faults or imperfections. If any 
thing of the latter kind be mentioned in her hearing, 
she has had the address to turn it into entertainment, 
by changing the most odious railing intq a pleasant 
raillery. Thus Melissa, like the bee, gathers honey 
from every weed; while Arachne, like the spider, 
sucks poison from the fairest flowers. The coo- 
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charity, whose natural and never-failing fruit is hap- 
piness. 

I cannot better concludjC this paper than with the 
following ode, which I received from another corre- 
spondent, and which seems to be written in the same 
spirit of cheerfulness with the above essay : 



ODE TO MORNING. 

The sprightly messenger of day. 
To heaven ascending tunes the lay. 

That wakes the blushing Morn : 
Cheer'd with th* inspiring notes, I rise. 
And hail the Power, whose glad supplies 

Th' enliven'd plains adorn. 

Far hence, retire, O Night ! thy praise^ 
Majestic queen ; in nobler rays 

Already has been sung : 
When thine own spheres expire, thy name 
Secure from time, shall rise in iame. 

Immortalized by Young. 

See, while I speak, Aurora sheds 
iier early honours o'er the meads, 

The springing valleys smile ; 
With cheerful haste, the village swain 
Renews the labours of the plain. 

And meets th* accustom'd toil. 

Day's monarch comes to bless the year ! 
Wing'd Zephyrs wanton round his car. 

Along th* ethereal road ; 
Plenty and Health attend his beams. 
And Truth, divinely bright, proclaims 

The visit of the God. 
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For him the mom benignly smiles. 
And evening shades reward the toils 
That measure out his days. 

The varying year may shift the scene. 
The sounding tempest lash the main. 

And Heaven's own thunders roll ; 
Calmly he views the bursting storm. 
Tempests nor thunder can deform 

The morning of his souL 

C. B. 
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Q^i9 novui hie nottrit tuccetsit sedibut hoipet f 
Quern sese orejfrentf Viro. 

Although I profess myself a zealous advocate for 
modem' fashion, and have countenanced some of its 
boldest innovations, yet I cannot but recall my ap- 
probation, when I see it making some very irregutar 
and unjustifiable sallies, in opposition to true policy 
and reasons of state. In testimony of the perfect 
Quietism I have hitherto observed in this respect, I 
aefy any one to convict me of having uttered one 
syllable in praise of the good roast beef of Old Eng- 
land, since the conspiracy set on foot by the Creolian 
epicures totally to banish it our island. On the 
other hand, it is well known I have been lately pre- 
sent at a turtle feast in person, and have at this very 
hour several more engagements upon my hands. I 
have acquiesced likewise with great and sudden re- 
volutions in dress, as well as taste : I have submitted, 
in opposition to the clamours of a numerous party^ 
to dismantling the intrenchments of the hoop, on a 
tacit promise from my fair countrywomen (in cona- 
pliance to the implication of the young men) that 
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young lady to attempt securiug not above twenty 
spots in her face^ when perhaps it is absolutely de^ 
creed she shall have two hundred^ or none at all ? 

But to my first argument. The world, in general 
(for I pay no regard to what the author of the Per- 
sian letters asserts to the contrary), is certainly muck 
over-peopled ; and the proofs of it in this metropolis 
we cannot but visibly remark, in the constant labour 
of builders, masons, &c. to fit up habitations for the 
increasing supernumeraries. This inconvenience had 
in a great measure been hitherto prevented, by the 
proper number of people who were daily removed by 
the small-pox in the natural way ; one, at least, in 
seven dying, to the great ease and convenience of the 
survivors; whereas since inoculation has prevailed, 
all hopes of thinning our people that way are entirely 
at an end^ not above one m three hundred being 
taken ofiP, to the great incumbrance of society. So 
that, unless we should speedily have a war upon the 
continent, we shall be m danger of being eaten np 
with famine at home, through the multiplicity of our 
people, whom we have taken this unnatural method of 
Keeping alive. 

My second argument was suggested to me by a 
very worthy country gentleman of my acquaintance, 
whom 1 met this morning, taking some msh air in 
the park. I accosted him with the free impertinence 
of a friend at the first interview. ' What brought 
you to town, sir ?' ' My wife, sir (says he, in a very 
melancholy tone), my wife. It had pleased her, the 
first four years of our marriage, to live peaceably in 
the country, and to employ herself in setting out her 
table, visitmg her neighbours, or attending her nur-* 
sery : and if ever a wish broke out after the diversions 
of the town, it was easily soothed down again, by my 
saying, with accents of tenderness. My dear, we would 
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he may meet with abroad 3 but having first of alf 
discharged his spleen and ill-humour upon his own 
family^ he goes into company prepared to be pleased 
and happy with everything that occurs: or if crosses 
and disappointments should unavoidably happen^ he 
has a wife to repair to, on whom he can bestow with 
interest every vexation he has received. Thus it 
was honestly and wisely said by the old serjeant of 
seventy, who, when his officer asked him how he 
came to marry at so great an age, answered, * Why, 
and please your honour, they teaze and put me out 
of humour abroad, and so I go home and beat my 
wife.' And indeed happy is it for society that men 
have commonly such repositories for their ill-hu- 
mours 5 for I can truly assert, that the easiest, the 
best-natured, and the most entertaining man I know 
out of his own house, is the most tyrannical master, 
brother, husband, and father in the whole world; 
and who, if he had no family to make miserable at 
home, would be the constant disturber of every party 
abroad. 

But I am far from limiting this particular privilege 
to the husband: the wife has it sometimes in her 
power to enjoy equal happiness. For instance, when 
a woman of family and spirit condescends to marry 
for a maintenance a wealthy citizen, whose delight 
is in peace, quietness, and domestic endearments; 
such a woman may continually fill his house with 
routs and hurricanes ; she may teaze and fret him 
with her superiority of birth ; she may torment his 
heart with jealousy, and waste his substance in 
rioting and gaming. She will have one advantage 
too over the male tyrant, inasmuch as she may carry 
her triumph beyond the grave, by making the 
children of her husband's footman the inheritors of 
his fortune. 

Thus, a? an advocate for matrimony, I have e&tesed 
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be informed^ that this petite bagatelte, as the book- 
seller termed it^ contains (among other matters) some 
little treatises of eastern wisdom^ and particularly 
certain maxims collected by one King Solomon^ of 
whom mention is made in Prior's poems. Solomon was, 
as Captain Bluff says of Scipio, a pretty fellow in his 
day^ though most of his maxims have been confuted 
by experience. But I only make mention of him, to 
snow now exactly the vviuous woman of that monarch 
corresponds with the^ne lady of the present times. 

PFno can find a virtuous woman ? says Solomon. 
By the way, he must hare kept sad company, or else 
virtuous women were extremely scarce in those days; 
for it will be no boast to say that five thousand vir* 
tuaus women may be assembled at any time in this 
metropolis, on a nighfs warning. Solomon describes 
the character so that it is not easy to mistake it. 
She bring-eth her food from afar. That is to say 
the tea-table of the virtuous woman is supplied with 
sugar and cordials from Barbadoes, and witti tea from 
China : the bread and butter and scandal only being 
the produce of her native country. She riseth whUst 
it is yet night. This cannot literally be said of our 
modern virtuous women; but one may venture to 
assert, that if to rise whilst it is yet night be the 
characteristic of virtue, to sit up the whole night, and 
thereby have no occasion for rising at all, must imply 
no ordinary measure of goodness. She strenirtheneth 
her arms. This is a circumstance of some delicacy : 
such mysteries suit not the vulgar ear. The husband 
of the virtuous woman may say, as the poet says of 
friendship with the great, ea?pertus metuit. She 
maketh herself coverings of tapestry ; her clothing is 
Mk and purple* This plainly indicates that no lady 
can be consummately virtuous, unless she wear bro* 
caded silks^ and robings of French embroidery. To 
these Solomon* with all the accuracy of a tire-woman^ 
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adds purple ribbons. This passage is liable to inis« 
application ; but the words she maheth herself cO" 
ve rings, mean not that a virtuous woman must of ne- 
cessity be a work-woman ; to make, signifies to occa* 
sion the making of any thing : thus a person is said 
to make interest, when, in truth, it is not Ife, but his 
money that . makes the interest. Thus Augustus 
fought battles by proxy ; and thus many respectable 
personages beget children. So that a virtuous woman 
need not embroider in person : let her pay for the 
work she bespeaks, and no more is required. Her 
husband is hnown in the gates. More universally 
known by his relation to his wife, than by his own 
name. Thus you are told at public places, ' That is 
Mrs. Such-a-one*s husband, or he that married Lady 
Such-a-one.* He sitteth among the elders of the 
land. At White's, where the eld^s of the land as- 
semble themselves. 

Let me add one more instance of the similitude 
between a fine lady and the virtuous woman of Solo- 
mon, and I have done. When a lady returns home, 
at five in the morning, from the nocturnal mysteries 
of brag, how must the heart of her husband exillt, 
when he sees her flambeaux rivalling the light of th« 
sun ! May he not cry out in the words of the eastern 
monarch. Blessed is the virtuous woman; her candle 
goeth not out by nigJU ? 

I am, sir. 
Your most humble servant. 

ME. FITZ-ADAM, 

I have had the honour of sitting in the three last 
parliaments: for as it was always my opinion that 
an honest man should sacrifice every private con- 
sideration to the service of his country, I spared no 
expense at my elections, nor afterwsffds to support 
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an interest in my borough, by ginng annuities to 
half the corporation, builcling a town-hall, a market- 
house, a new steeple to the church, together with a 
present of a ring of bells, that used to stun me with 
their noise. To defray all these expenses, I was 
obliged to mortgage my estate to its full value, ex- 
cepting only two thousand pounds, which sum I took 
up against the last general election, and went down 
to my lK)rough, where I was told there would be an 
opposition. What I heard was true; an absolute 
stranger had declared himself a candidate; and though 
I spent every farthing of my two thousand pounas, 
and was promised the vote and interest of the mayor 
and corporation, they every man of them went against 
me, ana I lost my election. 

As I have now no opportunity of serving my 
country, and have a wife and seven small children to 
maintain, I have been at last concerting measures 
how J might do a small service to myself: and as 
there are many worthy gentlemen at present in the 
same unfortunate situation, I cannot think of a better 
expedient than to recommend to the parliament, at 
their next meeting, the passing an act for raising a 
fund towards the building and endowing an hospital 
for the relief and support of decayed members. I 
mention it thus early, because I would give the le- 
gislature time to deliberate upon such a proposal. 
And surely, Mr. Fitz-Adara, if the loss of a limb 
shall be sufficient to entitle the meanest soldier oi 
sailor in the service to this privilege, liow much 
more worthy of relief is the disabled patriot, who has 
sacrificed his family and fortune to the interest of His 
country. 

Your inserting this letter will greatly oblige, sir. 

Your very humble servant, 

B. D. 
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Bailey, as a better recommendation than that of such 
a friend. 

I am, sir. 
Your humble servant, 

A. B. 

The abuse complained of by this correspondent is 
of too serious a nature to be passed over slightly. It 
is to this mistaken compassion that the disorderly 
behaviour of servants is, perhaps, principally owing : 
for if the punishment of dishonesty be only a change 
of place (which may be a reward, instead ot a punish- 
ment) it ceases to be a servant's interest to be true 
to^liis trust. 

Tills prostitution of characters (as my corre- 
spondent calls it) is grown so common, that a servant, 
after he has committed the most palpable robbery, 
for which you are turning him out of doors, and 
which would go near to hang him at the Old Bailey, 
looks composedly in your face, and very modestly 
hopes that you will not refuse him a character, for 
that you are too worthy a gentleman to be the ruin 
of a poor servant, who has nothing but his character 
to depend on for bread. So away he goes, and yoa 
are really so very worthy a gentleman as to assure 
the first person who inquires about him , that he is a 
sober, diligent, and faithful servant. Thus are you 
accessary to the next robbery he commits, and oueht, 
in my humble opinion, to be deemed little less tqan 
an accessary by the law ; for the servant who opens 
the door of his master's house to the thief that plun- 
ders it differs from you only in the motive ; the con- 
sequences are the same. 

1 have said in a former paper, that the behaviour 
of servants depends in a great measure on that of 
their masters and mistresses. In this instance, I ftm 
sure it does : I shall therefore conclude this paper 
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Howeyer, to atone in some measure for this neglect, 
I never am seen without a handkerchief^ nor with my 
petticoats above my shoes. 

Though my fortune is rather beyond what is called 
genteel^ I never run into any extravagancy in dress ; 
and^ to avoid particularity^ am never the first nor 
the last in a fashion. 1 am an utter enemy to scandal^ 
and never go out of a morning either to auctions or 
the park. If by chance I am alone a whole afternoon^ 
I am never at a loss how to spend my time, being 
fond of reading. I have an aversion to coquetry, yet 
am the cheerfullest creature living, and never better 

f leased than when joining in a country dance, which 
can do for a whole night together, without either 
falling in love with my partner, if agreeable, or quar- 
relling with him, if awkward. 

Girls may pretend to deny it, but certainly the 
whole tenor of their actions leads to the disposing 
of themselves advantageously in the world. Some 
set about it one way, and some another; all of 
them choosing what they think the most likely me- 
thod to succeed. Now I am sure, when they pursue 
a wrong one, that nine tinies in ten it is owing 
to the men ; for were they to admire women for 
virtue, prudence, good humour, and good sense, as 
well as beauty, we should seek no other ornaments. 
The men ought to set the example, and then re- 
ward those who follow it, by making them good 
husbands. But instead of this, they make it their 
business to turn the heads of all the girls they meet ; 
which when they have effectually done, they exclaim 
against the folly of the whole sex, and either cheat 
us of our fortunes by marrying our grandmothers, or 
die bachelors. 

Now pray, Mr. Fitz-Adam, as this is the case, 
what encouragement has a young woman to set 
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ME. FITZ-ADAM, 

You have often animadverted on the pi*e8ent 
fashionable indecencies of female dress ; but I wish 
you would please now and then to look a little at 
nome^ and bestow some of your charitable advice upon 
your own sex. • ' 

You are to know, sir, that I am one oi three old 
maids, who, though no relations, have resolved to 
live and die together. Our fortunes, which singly - 
are but small, enable us, when put together, to live 
genteelly, and to keep two maids and a footman. 
Patrick has lived with us now going on of six years, 
and, to do him justice, is a sober, cleanly, and dili- 
gent servant : indeed, by studying our tempers, and 
Saying a silent obedience to all our whims (for we 
not pretend to be without whims) he has made 
himself so useful, that there is no doing without 
* him. We give him no livery, but allow him a hand- 
some sum yearly for clothes ; and to say the truth, 
till within this last week, he has dressea with great 
propriety and decency ^ when all at once, to our great 
confusion and distress, he has had the assurance to 
appear at the sideboard in a pair of filthy nankin 
breeches, and those made to fit so extremely tight, 
that a less curious observer might have mistidcen 
them for no breeches at all. The shame and con^ 
fusion so visible in all our faces, one would think, 
should suggest to him the odiousness of his dress; 
but the fellow seems to have thrown off every ap« 
pearance of decency: for at tea-table, before com.* 
pany, as well as at meals, we are forced to endure 
him in this abominable nankin, our modesty all the 
time struggling with nature, to efface the ideas it 
conveys. 

For the first two days, though we could think of 
nothing else, shame kept us silent even to one another; 
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. Tbe case of this lady and her companions is so 
exceeding critical^ that for fear Patrick shoald be 
backward at taking a hint, I hare thought it. the 
wisest way to publish her letter just as I received 
it ; and if after this day Patrick dbould again pre- 
sume to appear before his ladies^ cased in nankin, I 
hereby authorize Mrs. Betty or Mrs. Hannah to barm 
his breeches wherever they can find them. 

To be serious upon this occasion, I have often 
looked upon this piece of naked drapery as a -very 
•improper part of drei^s ; and as such I hereby declare^ 
that after this present 26th day of June it shall be 
a capital offence against decency and modesty, for 
any person whatsoever to be seen to wear it. 

N. B. All canvas or linen breeches come withim 
the act. 
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The conversation happening, a few evenings ago, to 
turn upon the different employments of mankind, we 
•fell into the consideration how ill the various parts of 
life are generally suited to the persons who appear in 
them. This was attributed either to their own am- 
bition, which tempts them to undertake a character 
they have not abilities to perform with credit, or to 
some accidental circumstance, which throws thera 
into professions contrary perhaps, both to their ge-i 
nius and inclination. All were unanimous in blaming 
those parents who force their children to enter into 
a way of life contrary to their natural bent, which 
generally points out the employment that is best 
adapted to their capacities. To this we in a great 
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aad preaently found myself on the poets' OlympiMBy at 
the right hand of Jupiter ; who told me^ that he ap» 
proved my thoughts, and would make an immediate 
experiment of the change I had been wishing ibr. 

He had no sooner po'onounced these words, than I 
perceived a strange hurry and con^sion ia this lower 
world : all mankind was in motion, preparing to obey 
ihe tremendous nod. 

Multitudes of the nobility began to strip tUem- 
selves of their robes and coronets, and to act in tht 
different capacities of hoise-jockeys, ooachmen, tailor^ 
fiddlers, and meiry-andrews. I distinguidied two or 
three great personages, who had dressed themselres 
in white waistcoats, and with napkins wrapped about 
their heads, and aprons tucked round their waists^ 
were busied in several great kitchens, mdcing con- 
siderable improvements in the noble art of eeokery« 
A few of this illustrious rank, without quitting their 
honourable distinctions, applied themselves to en« 
larging the discoveries, enlightening the UQckrstaiid« 
i^gs, rectifving the judgments, refining the taster 
polishing the manner^, improving the hearts, and bf 
all possible methods promoting the interest of theif 
fellow-creatures. 

I saw reverend prelates, who, tearing oflTtheir Iaw9, 
put themselves into red coats, and soon obtained 
triumphs and ovations ; while others dwindled into 
parish clerks, and village pedagogues. But I ob» 
served with pleasure several of that sacred order Ml 
jny own country, who appeared xsalm and unchanged 
amidst the general bustle, and seined to be designed 
originally to do honour to their exalted stations. 

There were several grave old men, who threw off 
their scarlet robes^ and retired to religious houaes* 
I 'saw with wonder some of these deserted robevi put 
en by private gentlemen, who, loet in retirement and 
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omnipotence of Jupiter (without entirely cbanging 
their natures) to assign an office in which they could 
be beneficial to mankind. 

Several princes and potentates now reliered tbem- 
selyes from the load of crowns and sceptres^ and en- 
tered with a good grace into private stations. Others 
put themselves at the head of companies of banditti^ 
formed of lawyers, public officers, and excisemen. 
Their prime ministers had generally the honour of 
being their first lieutenants, and sometimes enjoyed 
the sole command ; while the courtiers ranged them- 
selves under them in rank and file. But with what 
heartfelt pleasure did I observe an august and ve- 
nerable monarch, surrounded by a youthful band, 
with the most amiable countenances I had ever be- 
held ! He wore a triple crown upon his head, which 
an angel held on, and over it a scroll, ^iith this in- 
scription. For a grateful and affectionate people. 

The shops now began to be filled with people of 
distinction -, and many a man stept with a genteel 
air from behind the counter, into a great estate, or a 
post of honour. 

The nobility were almost all changed throughout 
the world : for no man dared to answer to a title of 
superiority, who was not conscious of superior ex- 
cellence and virtue. 

In the midst of all this bustle, I was struck with 
the appearance ofa large bevy of beauties, and wo- 
men of the first fashion, who, with all the perfect 
confidence of good breeding, inshrined themselves 
in the several temples dedicated to the Cyprian- 
Venus, secure of the universal adorations and pro- 
strations of mankind. Others, of inferior rank and 
feme, very unconcernedly pursued their domestic 
affairs, and the occupations of the needle or the 
toilette. But it was with a secret pride that I ob-. 
served a few of my dear countrywomen quit their 
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It has been a perpetual objection of dedaimers agains{ 
Providence in all ages, that good and evil are very 
irregularly distributed' among mankind; that thq^ 
former is too often the portion of the vicious, and the 
latter of the virtuous. Numberless hypotheses have 
been framed to reconcile these appearances to the 
idea of a moral Supreme Being : I shall mention only 
two at the present, as they have been employed by 
writers of a very- different turn. 

Some of these writers assent to the truth of the feet, 
but endeavour to invalidate the conclusions raised 
on it, by arguments from reason and revelation for .^ 
the. proof of a future state 3 in which the seeming and 
real inconsistencies of this life will be adjusted agree- 
ably to our ideas of a moral governor. Now ob- 
jectors will answer, and indeed nave answered, that 
arguments from reason to support this doctrine are 
extremely inconclusive. They may allow it is agree-> 
able to the rules of just analogy to presume thai 
the attributes of the (Supreme Being, which are im- 
perfectly known in the present life, vdll be mani- 
fested more clearly to our apprehensions in a fiitxire 
ohe : but they will call it an inversion of all rea* 
sonable arguments,, to conclude, from thence, that 
the moral attributes will be discoverable in another 
state of being, when, by a confession of the fact, that 
good and evil are so irregularly distributed, no ap- 
pearances of these attributes are supposed to ex^t 
m the present system, that book of nature, from 
which alone we collect that the Author of it is good 
as well as wise. As little will these objectors be 
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pursued to its full extent. When unbelierers de- 
claim against the supposed unequal distribution of 
things, they in consequence condemn the general 
laws from which they proceed. To reply then that 
God governs by general, not particular laws, is a 
repetition only of the foundation of their ^complaints, 
not an answer to them. There is another mistake in 
the management of this argument. In the consider- 
ation of the excellence of human laws, we are not 
content M-ith viewing them intrinsically in them- 
selves ; but compare them with the particular coun- 
try, temper, manners, and other circumstances of 
that people for whom they are intended. Now in 
the consideration of divine laws, we have not pursued 
the same method -, and for this reason, among others, 
unbelievers have triumphed in the imagined weak- 
ness of one of the noblest arguments that has ever 
been employed in the noblest of causes, a defence of 
Providence. 

God governs by general, not particular laws, be- 
cause the former alone are adapted to the condition 
of human kind. In this imperfect state we are en- 
tirely unacquainted with the real nature of those 
beings which surround us. We are ignorant from 
what principle or internal constitution they derive a 
power of operating on other beings, or in what man- 
ner the operation is performed. We have no know- 
ledge of causes but in their effects, and in those ef- 
fects alone, which are grossly visible to our material 
organs. We suppose the same effect-* invariably 
produced from the same causes, except where a mi- 
raculous power interposes, and supersedes for a 
moment the general course of nature, which re- 
sumes its former constancy, when the sujierior in- 
fluence that controlled it is removed. Such rare 
eixceptions do not perplex our conduct, which is 
regulated by the general rule : but to destroy this 
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I remember an anabaptist tailor in the city, who, 
to make himself a man of consequence, used to hoast 
to his customers, that however silent history had 
been upon a certain affair, he could affirm upon hb 
credit, that the man in the mask who cut off King 
pharles's head , was his own grandfather. I knew 
also a shoe-boy at Cambridge, when I was a student 
at St. John's, who was afterwards transported for 
picking pockets, but who having at his return com- 
mencea gamester, and of course made himself com- 
pany for gentlemen, used always to preface what he 
nad to say with, ' I remember when I was abroad, 
ta when I was at college* But even a more ridiculous 
instance than this, is in an old gentlewoman who 
has lately taken a garret at my barber's ; this lady 
(whose father, it seems^^as a justice of the quorum) 
constantly sits three whole hours every evening over 
a halfpenny roll and a farthing's worth of (dheese, 
because it was the custom of her funily^ she says, to 
dine late> and sit a long while. This kind of con- 
sequence was very happily ridiculed by Tom Slaugh- 
ter the butcher, at >fewmarket. Every body knows 
that Tom's father was a gentleman who ran throagh 
a very good estate by cocking and horse-racing. 
Tom being asked, last meeting, by one who haA 
known him in his prosperity, how he could descend 
.to 80 lo^^ a calling as that of a butcher, answered, 
/ why, you know, sir, our family always took a pride 
in killing their own mutton.' 

That this affectation of consequence is ihe most 
ridiculous of all vanitie^^ every body will allow. But 
where men of real worth in all other respects are 
possessed of it, or where persons in great and ho- 
nourable stations render themselves and their em- 
ployments contemptible by such affectation^ it is 
.th^n seriously to be lamented. 

Our ancestors derived their consequence from their 
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II. 
Hi» wiefes were Baker^ Heyman^ Beere ; 

His love to tfaem unfkyned. 
He lyved nyne and fifty yeare ; 

And seventeen sowles be gayned. 

III. 
His first wief bore tbem everie one : 

The world might not have myst faer ! 
She was a verie paragon^ 

The ladie Buckerst's syster. 

IV. 

His widow ly ves in sober sort ; 

No matron more discreter. 
She still reteiynes a good reporte^ 

And is a great howsekeper. 

v. 
He (being call'd to special place) 

Did what might best behove him. 
The Queene of England gave him grace ; 
, The King of Heaven did love him. 

VI. 

His men and tenants wail'd the daye^ 

His kinn and cnntrie cried ! 
Both young and old in Kent may 6aye> 

Woe woorth the daye he died. 

VII. 

He made his porter shut his gates 

To sycophants and briebors ; 
And ope them wide to great estates. 

And alsoe to his neighbors. 

VHI. 

His hpus was rightlye termed hall. 

Whose bred a^d beef was redie« 
It FM a verie hospitall. 

And refuge £»* the needle. 
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IX. 

From whence he never stept aside. 

In winter nor in sommer. 
In Christmas time he did provide 

Good dieer for everie comer. 

X. 

When any servis should be donn^ 

He lyeked not to lyngar ; 
The rich would ride, the poor would runn 

If he held up his fingar. 

XI. 

He kept tall men, he rydd great hors ; 

He did indite most finelye ; 
He used few words, but cold discoiu*s 

Both wisely and dyvinelye. 

XII. 

His lyving meane, his chargies greate. 

His daughters well bestowed ; 
Although that he were left in debt. 

In fine he nothing owed ; 

XIII. 

But died in rich and hapie state, 

Belov'd of man and woman ; 
And (which is yeat much more than that) 

He was envy'd of no man. 

xnr* 
In justioe he did much exceU, 

In law he never wrangled ; 
He loov'd rellygion wondrous weD, 

But he was not new faagled. 

XV. 

Let Romney marsh, and Dover say; 

Ask Norbom camp at leysuer. 
If he were woont to make aelaye. 

To do his ctmtrie pleasure. 
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XVI. 

Biit Ashford's proffer passeth all^- • 

It was both rare ana gentle ; 
Tbey w'old have pay'd hid funeral]^ 

T' have tomb' him in their temple. 

XVII. 

Ambition he did not regard^ 

No boaster^ nor no bragger ; 
He spent^ and lookt for no reward. 

He cold not play the bagger. 
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In a former paper I attempted to prove that the laws 
must be general, not particular, which God employs 
in the goviemment of mankind. Let us now examine 
a little particularly the nature of the coinplaiiits 
which these laws occasion, and consider how far the 
existence of a Providence is rendered precarious by 
them. 

We lament that happiness and misery are velfy ir- 
regularlv distributed ainDng the good and bad ; and 
yet, as it has been well ol^rved, are by no means 
determined in questions, very necesswry to be pre- 
cisely settled, before we. form this conclusion: as, 
what is the final and proper happiness of man ?> And 
who are the good, and who are the bad, that de- 
serve to partake of it, or to be excluded from it? 
He is not a good man at Rome, who is a good nan 
at London. Nay, in the same country, this sect 
adores him as a saint, whom another procl^iia» a 
minister of darkness. The patriot of one partris 
the rebel of the opposite one. The happinesB tnen 
or misery of such a person becomes rerf frequently. 
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men ) the reply is obvious: the means that procim 
irisdoin and virtue are very different from those that 
procure health and riches. Do they lament that they 
are not in possession of those external advantages, 
when they have neglected the natural methods of 
acquiring them, which persons less valuable have pur- 
sued with success ? It is no objection against a Pro- 
vidence, that men do not gather grapes from thorns, 
or figs from thistles ', they have reason to be satisfied 
while it is in their power to receive them fr<»n the 
plants proper to their production. 

Let it be allowed that on some occasions, with all 
our precaution, the order of nature may operate to 
our disadvantage: the torrent may overwhelm, the 
flame consume, or the earthquake swallow us: but 
are general laws to be condemned, because in parti- 
cular instances they give us transient pain, or even 
determine our present state of being, which they 
have contributed to preserve in every period of it, 
and on which not only our happiness, but our very' 
existence has dependea ? It is a necessary condition 
of a compound substance, like the material part of. 
man, to be subject to dissolution, from causes exterior 
to it, or united with its constitution. Does a more 
convincing argument arise against a Providence from 
its dissolution at one season rather than another ? or 
from its dissolution by an external, rather than an 
internal cause, which is as effectual to the end, though 
less precipitate in the means ? 

Some few cases (much fewer than are generally 
imagined) may possibly be stated, where, in the pre- 
sent life, the moment of misery to a faultless creature 
nayrexoeedingly overbalance the moment of its hap- 
piness ; as when it is introduced into being with m* 
xinnities of body, too obstinate for temperance and- 
discipline to correct, and which render it insehsiUe 
W every ^njoymtot. But tojwive these appeanuioef^ 
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kind of rigLt. He roars for tbe churchy which he nerer 
risiUt and is eternally cracking his coarse jests, atnd 
talking smut to the parsons ; whom if he can make 
fuddled^ and expose to contempt^ it is the highest 
pleasure he can enjoy. As for his lay friends, nothing 
18 more frequent with him than to set them and their 
servants dead drunk upon their horses, to whose saga- 
city it is left to find the way home in a dark winter's 
niffht ; and should any of them happen to be found 
huf smothered in a ditch next morning, it affurds him 
excellent diversion for a twelve-month after. His sons 
are loobies, and his daughters hoydens : not that he it 
covetous, but careless in their eaucations. Through 
the same indolence, his bastards, of which he has not 
a few, are Jeft to a parish ; and his men and maid 
servants run riot without control for want of discipline 
in the family. He has a mortal aversion to any inter- 
ruption in his mirth. Tell him of a calamity tnat has 
bemllen any of his acquaintance, he asks where stands 
the bottle? Propose to him the assisting at a quarter- 
aessiohs, he is engaged at a cock-match ; or should he^ 
through curiosity, make his appearance there, ever 
jovial and facetious, and equally free from the dis- 
turbance of passion and compassion, he will crack his 
joke from the bench with the vagrant whom he sen- 
tences to be whipped through the county, or wkh the 
felon whom he condemns to the gallows. Such is his 
condescension, that he makes no scruple to take his 
jMpe and pot at an alehouse with the very dregs of the 
people. As for the parliament (though his seat in it 
cost him very dear in house-keeping) if the fate of the 
nation depended upon his attendance there, he would 
not be prevailed upon to quit the country in the shoot- 
ing or hunting s^son, unless forced up by a call of the 
house. In fine, it is an invariable maxim with him, let 
what will happen, never to give himself one moment's 
concern. Are you in health and prosperity ? No one 
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No. 136. THURSDAY, AUGUST 7, 1755. 



TO MB. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 

As it is incumbent on an historian, who writes the 
history of his own times, to take notice of pubKc and 
remarkable events, so I apprehend it to be the bnsi-' 
ness of a writer of essays for entertainment and in^ 
struction to mark the passions as they rise, and to 
treat of those especially which appear to influence 
the manners of the age he lives in. 

The love of noise, though a passion observable in 
all times and countries, has yet been so predominant 
of late years, and given rise to so many of oar modem 
customs, that I cannot think it unworthy of one of 
your speculations. 

In many instances this passion is subordinate tb, 
and proceeds from, another, which is no less universal, 
and no less commendable ; 1 mean the love of fame." 
Noise, or sound in general, has been considered as a 
means whereby thousands have rendered themsdves 
famous in their generation ; and this is the reason 
why to be famous, and to make a noise in the world, 
^re commonly understood as equivalent exjM^ssinns. 
Hence also the trumpet, because one of the most 
noble instruments of sound, was anciently maxie 
sacred to the heathen goddess of &me : so that even 
at this day» when the world is too backward in doing 
justice to a man's merit, and he is constrained to do ' 
it himself, he is very properly said to sound his own 
praises, or trumpet out his fame, 



I 
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attempt of ^kfordhle entry : bat it is my humUe opt- 
nioD, that it can only be construed to an action (f 
astauit and battery; since it may be proved that^ 
generality of those who are guilty, of this mi^ 
meanor hare really no intention of makiDg any entry 
at all ; for when doors are opened to them, thejfrl 
cure their retreat as fast as they can ; flying fin' 
the face of those whom they count their- enemis 
when at home^ and visit as their friends ^Hki 
abrosid* 

I have now by me a certain curious book of B^ 
moirs, wherein the sentiments of a wealthy old Idhf 
in the dty^ with regard to the usefulness of ndat, 
seem very nearly to correspond with the obae i lati wi 
I hare here made upon that subject. I shall tm- 
scribe a short passage from the character of this ladf, 
and conclude my letter. 

' Towards the decline of her days she to<^ kd^ 
ings on Ludgate-hill, in order to be amused with tk 
noises in the street, and to be constantly suppiied 
with objects of contemplation : for she tho«ght'ii«f 
great use to a mind that had a turn for meditatioi, 
to observe what was passing in the world. Afr she 
had also a very religious disposition, she used dttiea. 
to tey it was a grievous shame that such a thing » 
silent meetings, among some of the dissentiiig bre- 
thren, should be suffered in a christian country. 
And when she died she left five hundred pounds to- 
wards the erecting fifty new sounding-boards, to aid 
the lungs of the aged clergy, in divers churches 
with! n the bills of mortality.' 

^ I am, sir. 
Your obliged humUe servant. 
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It was excusable in your predecessors^ the Tatler, 
Spectator^ and Guardian; for in their time ve had 
fitie gentlemen^ one out of twenty of whom could, 
perhaps, make a shift to pick out the meaning of a 
Latin couplet. But now-a-days the case is altered] 
it is pedantry to know any other language^ ot flit 
least to seem to know any^ but the fashionable modem 
<mes. For my own part> I by no means approte 0f 
mottos, which I doubt not are often thought erf after 
the piece is written ; and if not, must confloe the 
writer too closely to the sense of them. The mat 
objection I hare to numerous quotations from the 
ancients ; for why should we speak in a less faiteDt 
eible language, what may be as pertinently vfid 
justly expressed in our Own ? It is with reason then, 
that in our days a man is no more reputed a sdNihtf 
fbr quoting Homer and Virgil, than he would be 
«6teemed a man of morals for reading TnUy and Se» 
iieca ; and a Oreek motto is thoilght as umiecessftiy 
to a good essay, as a head of Otho or Gralba wotifid be 
to a learned man, if it was slung round his shoaldefll. 
Indeed, to speak my mind, if the use of a language 
is to arrire at the seDse, wit, and arts conveyed oj 
it, I see no reason why our own should jrield to any 
other, ancient or modem. It is copious and tnalily, 
though not regular ; and has books in every brtmoi 
of the arts and sciences, written with a spirit and 
judgment not to be exceeded. Notwithstanding 
which, a man versed in Greek and Latin, and no- 
thing else, shall be called learned ; while another, 
less knowing in these, who has imbibed the sense^ 
spirit, and knowledge of all the best authors in our 
own language, is denied that honourable title. 

I own to you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that he who would 
lay in a store of prudent and iudicious maxims fbr 
the direction of his conduct in life can do it no 
where more effectually than from the invaluable 
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For several weeks past, I have been considering tritli 
myself how I might extend the use and entertain* 
tnent of these my labours : for though thousands of 
my countrymen have experienced and are ready to 
attest their salutary effects, yet it cannot be denied 
but there are still people to he met with, who are by 
no means as wise and as good as they ought to be. 
General satire, as I have formerly observed, is what 
few .people care to apply to themselves ; and though 
I have hitherto been averse to particular and per- 
sonal abuse, I am at last willing to try its eflect^ 
well knowing, that if the good which may accrue 
from it be but in the proportion of one in a million 
to the entertainment it gives, I shall have reason to 
bless myself for thus quarrelling with the world* I 
am sensible also that by adopting this method I ap 
increasing die number of my correspondents, as every 
one will be for trying his hand on so delightful a sw- 
ject as the failings of his friends ; especially when I 
shall have given him my honour that he need be 
under no apprehensions for his safety, and that I will 
take every quarrel upon myself. I therefore hereby 
invite all persons whatsoever to transmit to me forth- 
with all the scandal they can either collect or invent. 
Names, and particularly great ones, will be very ac- 
ceptable; or in default of such names, minute de- 
scriptions of persons, their alliances and connexions, 
or the streets they live in, will be equally agreeable. 
Great regard will be paid to the letters of female co-- 
respondents; but it is humbly hoped that they will 
not suffer the copiousness and enticement of the sub* 
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maker's in St. MartinVlane. I shall likewise be ready 
to answer all questions in politics to such gentlemen 
and ladies as would willingly investigate that science 
without study or application. This will tend greatly 
to the edification of all justices of the peace^ nurses, 
midwives^ country curates^ and parish clerks^ whose 
ideas seem at present to be a little confused/ for want 
of a thorough knowledge of the interests and con- 
nexions of the several states of Europe, and how the 
balance of power is to be maintained. I shall keep 
a watchful eye over the king of France and his mi- 
nisters^ and will give timely notice of any intended 
invasions, and direct measures to defeat sucn invasions 
in proper time. I shall find means of instructing the 
other powers of Europe in their true and natural in- 
terests, and will communicate in this paper the intel- 
' ligence I shall from time to time receive from the 
paid powers; so that the public shall always be 
apprized beforehand of the measures they intend to 
take. 

When I consider the vast utility of this my under- 
taking, I cannot be too thankful for the abilities I 
am blessed with for carrying it on to the universal 
satisfaction of all parties. My humanity is, I con« 
&SS, a little hurt, by reflecting that while I am thus 
making a monopoly of politics and slander^ J am 
doing an injury to those of my brother authors who 
have long lived by dealing out their occasional por- 
tions of those commodities. But I am comforted 
upon second thoughts, that as this paper is pub- 
lished once a week, they will have continued op- 
portunities of enriching their own larger composi- 
tions with the most shining parts of it ; and this they 
shall have free leave to do, provided that they add 
no conjectures of their own, or pretend to doubt 
the superiority of my abilities^ whereby disputes may 
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goiDg to relate will entirely cancel my regards, and 
incline me to treat them witb the n'eedom of an 
equal. 

Every body knows^ at least every body in genteel 
life, that the match between Lord *** and Miss 
G was brought about by the old earl, and the 

young lady*8 aunt; at whose house my lord tuoir 
fortunately saw, and fell, desperately in love witH 

Miss L , who was a distant relation of the aunt, 

and who happened to be there upon a visit, at the 
time of his lordship's courtship to the niece. The 

character of Miss L is too notorious to require 

a place in this narrative ; though I must do her the 
justice to own, that I believe everv art to undo a 
woman was practised upon her, berore she was pre- 
vailed upon to give up her honour to a man, whom 
she knew to be the destined husband of her most in- 
timate friend. 

Those who knew of the affair between my Lord 

and Miss L endeavoured by every possible 

method to dissuade Miss G from the mat^b; 

and indeed if that unfortunate young lady had noi 
preferred a title to happiness, she had treated his 
lordship as he deserved, from a thorough conviction 
that he had already bestowed his affections upon 
Miss L But an union of hearts is by no means 

necessary in the marriages of the great. My Jord 
and the old earl saw a thousand charms in Mis» 

G '8 large fortune ; and the young lady and ier 

aunt saw every thing in a title that could be wished 
for in the married state. The ceremony was per- 
formed soon after at the earl's house ; and the young 
couple, though perfectly indifferent to each other, 
conducted themselves so prudently in all companiesi^ 
that those who did not know them intimately -be- 
lieved them to be very happy people. 
. The .old earl dying sooa after, my lord succeed 
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4diooolate with Sir E— ^ H the very Thurwidy 

,that Lord ^^ ^ and the colonel were to return froai 
St. Alban's to meet Lady * * * and the viscountess 
at the Green Man at Bamet. Manv people are of 
opinion, that the doctor was not of tne party, but 
•that he received his intelligence from one H — y> who 
had formerly been a steward of Lord ***-. But 
H — y denies the fact, and lays the whole mischief on 
Lady * * **s woman, who it seems had been house- 
keeper to the doctor, when he lived in the square. 
There are strange reports of the doctor and this 
woman ; but whether she or H — y was die contriver 
jOf this villany will appear hereafter. H— y is a 
man of a very indifferent character^ and (I am not 
^aid of saying it) capable of undertaking any mis. 
chief whatsoever. 

Lady **^ and the viscountess, according to agree- 
ment, set out on Thursday at one o'clock for Bar- 
jnet, and came to the Green Man, which was the 
place appointed for dining. My lord and the colonel 
not being arrived, the viscountess recdlect^ tbM^ 
«he had an acquaintance in the neighbourhood, at 
^bout two miles distance, whom she propo^d Vi- 
«itin^ in a post-chaise, under pretence of saving her 
own horses. As this acquaintance of the viscountete 
was a stranger to Lady **^., her ladyship declined 
going with her friend, and agreed to aniuse hersdf 
with a book of novels till her return, or till the ar- 
rival of my lord and the colonel, which was every 
moment expected., The viscountess stepped immefii- 
ately into the post-chaise -, and soon arter^ as Lady 
# * * ^ng looking out of the window of the inn, 'she 
saw a coach and six drive by very hastily towards 
London ; and the landlord declares that he elaw 
Lord ***, and the colonel, and two ladies in the 
.O09ch^ niuffled up in doaks. He also declareSi that 
ladf *** isfiied out three times for the coiA^'lo 
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and the vitcounlesa are fled nobody knows whi- 
ther. 

I shall leave my readers to make their own com- 
ments on this unnappy affair; which I have brought: 
into as short a compass as I was able^ with truth and 
perspicuity. I am sensible that where names ooeur 
so ofiten^ and those only marked with asterisks or . 
initial letters^ it is a very difficult matter to avoid 
confusion : and indeed I should hardly have thought 
myself perfectly clear, if I had not communicated my 
narrative to a country acquaintance of mine^ a man 
totally ignorant of the whole affair^ who was pleased 
to assure me, that he never met with any thing so 
j^ain and intelligible. I have been the more circum- 
stantial upon this occasion^ from a desire of painting 
out in the most perspicuous manner the leading steps 
of this fatal catastrophe : for I am not satisfied with 
entertaining my readers with the frailties and mis- 
fortunes of persons of quality, unless I can warn 
them by their example against falling into the like 
errors. 
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The report of the King of France's having lately 
forbidden the coffee-houses at Paris to take in any 
English newspapers was no more than I expected, 
after having, in the World of last Thursday watf 
se'nnight, so plainly and openly declared my in- 
tentions of making all men politicians. But though 
his most christian majesty has thought proper to 
ke^ hia subjects in the dark as to the science of po^ 
litics, yet I bear with pleasure that hi» emiss«i4ef 
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in their bulk and appearsmce ; in what light shall I 
▼lew this great assembly ? Shall I consider it as «ii 
ancient legion, drawn out in goodly array und^ fit 
commanders ? or as a modern regiment of writers, 
where the common men have been forced by want, 
or seduced through wickedness into the service^ and^ 
where the leaders owe their advancement rather to 
caprice, party-favour, and the partiality of friends, 
than to merit or service ? 

Shall I consider ye, O ye books! as a herd of 
courtiers or strumpets, who profess to be subservient 
to my use, and yet seek only your own advantage ?' 
No ; let me consider this room as the great charnel- 
house of human reason, where darkness and corrup* 
lion dwell ; or, as a certain poet expresses himself^ 

Where hot and cold, and wet and dry. 
And beef, and broth, and apple-pie. 
Most slovenly assemble. 

Who are they, whose unadorned raiment be^aks 
their inward simplicity ? They are law books^ Bta- 
tutes, and commentaries on statutes. These ajre acts 
cf parliament, whom all men must obey, and yet few 
only can purchase* Like the sphinx of antiquity^ 
they speak in enigmas, and yet devour the unhappjr 
wretches who comprehend them not* 

These are commentaries on statutes; for the per- 
using of them, the longest life of man would prove in- 
sufficient; for the understanding of them^ the utmost 
ingenuity of man woiild not avail. 

Cruel is the dilemma between the necessity and 
the impossibility oi understanding ; yet are we not 
left utterly destitute of relief. Beholds for our com- 
Ibrt, an abridgment of law and equity! It consists 
not of many volumes ; it extends only to twenty- 
two folios 5 yet as a few thin cakes may contaia tne 
,?hele iiutritiye subsUunoe of a stalled 1)11;^ so may lUs 
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Omt hotk mBetd f^en is, vldck pntends to Uttle 
Tcpatatatm, and br a atraage felicitT otitaios vliaterer 
it doBawls. To be lueliil for sqbk ■MHitbs onhr is 
ikt wluJe of its ambitioD; and tboogh evuy daj tbat 
famcB uwftjf dl r dimini^ies its utiKtr^yct it is 
soogfat faraiidpnrdiaaed faraD: sodi is tbedesHTcd 
nd meBTied dbancter of that exccUest tiestise of 
pncticsl astmnonif » the Alwanarb. 
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